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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Our Foreign Policies in Asia 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


I am glad to be again with the Foreign Policy 
Association. I first spoke before you 35 years ago. 
So this is, in a sense, an anniversary. I know well 
of your work. It is good work, and I am glad that 
it is going on, bringing to our citizenry a better 
knowledge of our foreign policy. 

The broad goal of our foreign policy is to enable 
the people of the United States to enjoy, in peace, 
the blessings of liberty. Under present world 
conditions we cannot achieve that goal by thinking 
just of ourselves. We must help other peoples to 
be free. Thus, enlightened self-interest combines 
with high principle to lead us to do for others what, 
if conditions were reversed, we would want them 
to do for us. 

Our task is not an easy one, nor one that can be 
discharged without sacrifice and risk. Stormy 
winds blow from Moscow and Peiping. 

In Moscow Foreign Minister Molotov pours 
17,000 words of abuse upon the Western powers. 
In Peiping Foreign Minister Chou bitterly attacks 
the United States and threatens to use all the 
force at his command to capture Formosa. 

A heavy responsibility devolves upon the Presi- 
dent daily, and upon the Congress, in making 
delicate decisions which may spell the difference 
between peace and war. 

All of us would like to see peace permanently 
assured. We long for some simple and especially 
some certain formula which would relieve us of 
the present anxious tasks. But perhaps we are 
learning a needed lesson, that there is no easy way 
to win peace. 

Twice in our generation efforts have been made 
to secure peace by broad agreements to abolish war. 


* Made before the Foreign Policy Association, New York, 
N. Y., on Feb. 16 (press release 86). 
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The Pact of Paris of 1928 binds over 60 nations 
to renounce war as an instrument of international 
policy. But shortly after it was made, the na- 
tions fought in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The United Nations Charter of 1945 binds 60 
nations to refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force. But there has 
been armed aggression in Korea which was pro- 
moted by Soviet Russia, and later Communist 
China was found guilty of armed aggression there. 

It is good that mankind should by great pro- 
nouncements demonstrate its hatred of war and 
its determination to outlaw war. Idealism is in- 
dispensable. But it would be dangerous to assume 
that treaties or pledges alone would relieve us of 
the burdensome tasks we undertake in the struggle 
for peace. 

Treaty pledges, no matter how solemn, will 
never restrain powerful and ambitious rulers who 
do not accept the restraints of moral law and who 
are not responsive to the will of the people. As 
against such despots there must be other and fur- 
ther restraints. 

Thus the struggle goes on. We dare not relax, 
because the moment of relaxation is the moment 
of peril. Treaty declarations must be backed by 
a purpose that is ever sustained, by an intelligence 
that is ever alert, and by power which is ever ready 
and able to punish aggressors so that aggression 
will not pay. 

Whenever the advocates of peace seem to lack 
these qualities, then peace is in jeopardy. On the 
other hand, so long as those qualities are mani- 
festly present, then we can have good hope that 
the battle for peace will be won. 

That hope is the more justified because modern 
weapons possess such immense destructive power. 
That fact is frightening. But the very fact that 
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it is frightening means that even the most reckless 
will pause before taking action which would bring 
modern weapons into play. 

During these days the Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munists are probing deeply the intentions of the 
free nations. But we need not feel worried or 
despondent, for what the despots will discover 
from their probing ought to restrain them. 

In Europe there seems no retreat from the basic 
resolve to create the Western European Union 
and so to end the disunity of Western Europe. To 
replace that disunity and weakness with unity and 
strength will be the greatest single contribution 
which could be made to the cause of peace. 

In Western Europe there are over 200 million 
highly civilized people. They possess in the ag- 
gregate the intellectual and material resources to 
be both prosperous and safe—provided only that 
they are united in spirit and properly organized 
to work together. When this unity is achieved, 
great things will come about. Western Europe 
will not only have the strength to solve its own 
internal and external problems but will be a 
mighty force to preserve world peace. 


Far East Security Treaties 


In the Far East the United States has re- 
sponded to the desire of others that we join with 
them to assure their security. During the last 4 
years, the United States has become party to 
security treaties with Korea, Japan, the Republic 
of China on Formosa, the Philippines, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Also we have joined the eight- 
power Manila Pact for the security of Southeast 
Asia. 

The total of these treaties is a mutual security 
system which, starting from the Aleutian Islands 
in the North, runs in a great arc to the South 
Pacific. This constitutes a defensive bulwark for 
freedom in that part of the world. 

What has thus been done by many nations is 
important. Also important is the manner in 
which the United States has played its part, par- 
ticularly during recent days. 

When the Congress convened last January, it 
was organized by the Democratic Party. So when 
the Manila Pact and the China treaty were sub- 
mitted, they were submitted by a Republican 
President to a Democrat-controlled body. The 
same was true of President Eisenhower’s request 
for congressional authority to use the Armed 
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Forces of the United States in the Formosa area, 

Nevertheless, the two treaties were ratified and 
the congressional authority was granted. This 
was done promptly and with virtual unanimity? 

These events demonstrate a national unity and 
capacity for action which is needed in the world 
today. ‘Too often representative processes lead 
to such partisanship and such consequent delays 
that hostile forces are encouraged to believe that 
democracies are inherently ineffective. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has shown the con- 
trary. Partisanship was wholly subordinated to 
the national good, so that action of great impor- 
tance could be taken with deliberation, but with 
decisiveness. 

For this the Nation can be grateful to the lead- 
ership and to the general membership of both 
parties in the Congress. I know that they would 
expect me to pay special tribute to Walter F. 
George, who, as Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, carried the heaviest aggre- 
gate burden of responsibility in relation to the 
three acts to which I refer. 

We can all take pride, as Americans, in this 
demonstration of national unity and capacity. 
Because of it, free men throughout the world can 
face the future with better hope and new confi- 
dence. 


Despotic Disarray in Moscow 


While the capacity of the representative form 
of government has been recently demonstrated in 
the United States, there has been occurring in 
Moscow an extraordinary demonstration of 
despotic disarray. The Prime Minister of the 
Soviet State was peremptorily summoned to a 
high Soviet session in the Kremlin and subjected 


? Eprtor’s Notre. Following is a summary of congres- 
sional action on the Manila Pact, the Mutual Defense 
Treaty between the United States and the Republic of 
China, and the resolution relating to the defense of 
Formosa : 

Manila Pact: Transmitted to the Senate on November 
10, 1954; advice and consent to ratification given on Feb- 
ruary 1 by a vote of 82 to1. 

Treaty with China: Transmitted to the Senate on 
January 6; advice and consent to ratification given on 
February 9 by a vote of 64 to 6. 

Formosa resolution: President’s message requesting 
congressional action transmitted on January 24; H. J. 
Res. 159 introduced on January 24; resolution adopted 
by the House of Representatives on January 25, 409 to 3, 
and by the Senate on January 28, 85 to 3. 
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to the public humiliation of hearing another read 
his resignation and his confession of “my guilt.” 

With that Communist verdict we need not quar- 
rel. But the full significance of what has oc- 
curred is still obscure and perhaps the last act of 
the drama has not yet been played. 

Undoubtedly, we see an elemental, personal 
struggle for power. But also one can perceive the 
outlines of a basic policy difference. There must 
be those who are primarily concerned with the 
welfare, security, and greatness of the Soviet 
Union and its people. There are others who would 
have the Soviet Union and its power serve pri- 
marily as a tool of international communism and 
as a means of achieving its worldwide ambitions. 
These two ends, the one symbolized by the State, 
the other by the Party, do not always coincide. 

To us, the Party and the State in Russia usually 
seem indistinguishable, because many individuals 
serve in dual capacities. But Lenin and Stalin 
constantly emphasized the distinction between the 
two. “The Party,” said Stalin, “is not and cannot 
be identified with the State power.” 

We should keep that distinction in mind. The 
time may come—I believe it will come—when 
Russians of stature will patriotically put first 
their national security and the welfare of their 
people. They will be unwilling to have that secu- 
rity and that welfare subordinated to the world- 
wide ambitions of international communism. If 
their point of view should prevail, then indeed 
there could be a basis for worthwhile negotiation 
and practical agreements between the United 
States and the new Russia. Then there might be 
reactivated the historic friendship between our 
countries and our peoples. 


Mutual Defense Treaty With China 


Let me turn now to deal with some of the sub- 
stantive problems which arise out of the two Far 
Eastern treaties to which I have referred—the 
China treaty and the Manila Pact. 

The United States is firmly committed to the 
defense of Formosa and the Pescadores. These 
islands became part of the Japanese Empire in 
1895. They continued as such for half a century, 
until they were relinquished by Japan as a result 
of her defeat in war—a defeat principally wrought 
by the efforts and sacrifices of the United States. 

These islands form an important part of the 
Western Pacific defense system which I have de- 
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scribed. The people of the islands eagerly seek 
our help. 

Thus Formosa and the Pescadores have been 
properly a matter of concern to the United States. 

In 1945 our long-time ally, the Republic of 
China, was entrusted with authority over these 
islands. In 1950, when the aggression against 
Korea occurred, President Truman ordered our 
Pacific Fleet to defend Formosa against possible 
Chinese Communist attack. Now that determi- 
nation has been converted into our Mutual De- 
fense Treaty with the Republic of China. 

It is important to note that the treaty, except as 
it relates to United States territories, covers only 
the islands of Formosa and the Pescadores, and 
an armed attack directed against those islands. 
The congressional authority is to secure and pro- 
tect Formosa and the Pescadores against armed 
attack, and to make secure and to protect “related 
positions and territories” as the President judges 
this would be “required or appropriate in assur- 
ing the defense of Formosa and the Pescadores.” 

The President did not use our Armed Forces 
to help the Chinese Nationalists to hold the 
Tachen Islands and Yushan and Pishan, lying 
some 200 miles north of Formosa. These islands 
were virtually unrelated to the defense of For- 
mosa and the Pescadores. We helped the Chinese 
Nationalists to evacuate these islands and regroup 
their forces, so as to avoid a bloody and wasteful 
battle which would have inflamed public emo- 
tions. Thus, Nationalist China and the United 
States have made an important contribution to 
the cause of peace. 

It has been suggested that Nationalist China 
should go further and surrender to the Chinese 
Communists the coastal positions which the Com- 
munists need to stage their announced attack on 
Formosa. It is doubtful that this would serve 
either the cause of peace or the cause of freedom. 

The Chinese Communists have been the initia- 
tors of violence in this area. They have already 
formally declared their intention to take Formosa 
by force. If the Chinese Nationalists now oblige 
by making it easier for the Chinese Communists 
to conquer Formosa, will they be less apt to do so? 
I< oubt it. 

The United States has no commitment and no 
purpose to defend the coastal positions as such. 
The basic purpose is to assure that Formosa and 
the Pescadores will not be forcibly taken over 
by the Chinese Communists. However, Foreign 
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Minister Chou says they will use all their force 
to take Formosa, and they treat the coastal 
islands as means to that end. When the National- 
ists voluntarily evacuated the Tachen Islands, the 
Chinese Communists’ comment was: “The libera- 
tion of these islands has created favorable condi- 
tions for our People’s Liberation Army in the 
liberation of Formosa.” 

Thus the Chinese Communists have linked the 
coastal positions to the defense of Formosa. That 
is the fact which, as President Eisenhower said 
in his message to Congress about Formosa, “com- 
pels us to take into account closely related locali- 
ties.” Accordingly, we shall be alert to subse- 
quent Chinese Communist actions, rejecting for 
ourselves any initiative of warlike deeds. 

It is hardly to be expected that the Chinese 
Communists will renounce their ambitions. 
However, might they not renounce their efforts 
to realize their goals by force? 

Such renunciation of force is one of the basic 
principles of the United Nations, and the United 
States had hoped, and still hopes, that the United 
Nations may be able to effect a cessation of the 
present hostilities. President Eisenhower, in his 
message to Congress dealing with this matter, 
made clear that the United States would welcome 
action by the United Nations which might bring 
an end to the active hostilities in the area. The 
Government of New Zealand has brought this sit- 
uation before the Security Council, and the United 
States, in the interest of peace, went to the length 
of voting to invite the Chinese Communists to 
come to the Security Council to discuss the matter. 

In 1950 the Chinese Communists had accepted a 
Security Council invitation in relation to Korea. 
However, this time the Chinese Communists con- 
temptuously rejected the invitation. 

We sincerely hope that this decision of the 
Chinese Communists is not irrevocable and that 
they will abide by the principles of the United 
Nations rather than challenge by force the de- 
fensive obligations of this country. In any event, 
we believe that their attitude toward the United 
Nations Security Council has not ended the re- 
sponsibility of that body, which, by the charter, 
has the “primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security.” 

It should not, moreover, be carelessly assumed 
that peace and security will be promoted merely 
by the non-Communist nations indefinitely grant- 
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ing one-sided concessions to the Communist 
nations. 

A great danger in Asia is the fear of many non- 
Communist peoples that the United States has no 
real intention of standing firmly behind them. 
Already that fear has mounted to the danger point. 
We accepted in Korea an armistice which the 
Chinese Communists boisterously misrepresent as 
a “victory” for them. We acquiesced in an Indo- 
china armistice which reflected the defeat of the 
French Union forces at Dien-Bien-Phu. We 
aided the Tachen evacuation. The reasons were 
compelling; nevertheless the result added a few 
square miles to the Communist domain. 

If the non-Communist Asians ever come to feel 
that their Western allies are disposed to retreat 
whenever communism threatens the peace, then 
the entire area could quickly become indefensible. 

As the situation now exists, neither the cause of 
freedom, nor United States security, nor world 
peace and security would be promoted by under- 
mining the faith of the free Asian peoples in our 
strength and in our willingness to use that 
strength to restrain those who violently menace 
liberty. The American people have, through the 
Congress, made their own resolution clear. That 
is a verdict which the Government accepts as 
sound and which it will soberly execute. 


Security of Southeast Asia 


Let me turn now to Southeast Asia. In a few 
hours I shall be going to Bangkok to attend the 
first meeting of the Council created under the 
Manila Pact for the security of Southeast Asia. 

We shall at Bangkok deal with the problem of 
organizing the Treaty Council. Also we shall be- 
gin to deal with the three substantive problems 
assigned to the Council, namely military security, 
security against subversion directed from without, 
and economic welfare. I cannot anticipate what 
the decisions will be, but I am confident that our 
gathering will show the advantages of cooperation 
between the East and the West. 

Some Asians retain a fear, derived from past 
colonial relationships, that close ties with the 
Western powers will lead to their being dominated 
by the Western powers. It is essential that that 
fear should be dispelled. 

An important step in that direction was taken 
at Manila when, at the inspiration of President 
Magsaysay, the eight powers there signed the 
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Pacific Charter. Thereby we dedicated ourselves 
to promoting self-government and to securing in- 
dependence for all countries whose peoples desire 
it and are able to undertake its responsibilities. 
Also, we agreed to cooperate in the economic, so- 
cial, and cultural fields in order to promote higher 
living standards, economic progress, and social 
well-being. 

However, words alone are not enough. It is nec- 
essary to infuse these words with the breath of 
life. That, I hope, will be done at Bangkok. 
Those who gather there will meet as equals. We 
shall, I think, find ways to diminish the risk of 
armed attack against the treaty area and the dan- 
ger of subversion from without. Also we shall be- 
gin to study economic problems. These are not 
capable of any dramatic and spectacular solution, 
but they do respond to steady, painstaking, and 
sympathetic efforts. 

The first task is to deal with fundamentals. 
That we are already doing, particularly in the 
basic realm of education. United States univer- 
sities and colleges are cooperating with Asian in- 
stitutions in Thailand, the Philippines, and Paki- 
stan. Many United States technicians are serving 
in Asia in economic, educational, and health tasks, 
and the number is being increased. Our coopera- 
tion is already beginning to show results in better 
food and better health, and we are together taking 
the first steps to expand trade, to increase private 
investment, and to raise standards of living. 

In such ways, we can justify man’s faith in 
freedom. 

There should indeed be no cleavage between the 
Western and Asian nations. Our concept of the 
nature of man had its beginning in Asia, where 
East and West met. We believe that all men are 
the creation and concern of a universal God and 
that He has endowed every person with a right to 
develop in accordance with the dictates of his indi- 
vidual reason and conscience. 

That religious faith, politically translated into 
the Magna Charta, the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, and our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was, as Lincoln said of our Declaration, 
nothing exclusive but designed to provide “liberty, 
not alone to the people of this country, but hope 
for the world for all future time.” 
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We also realize that, if human liberty is to be a 
reality, there must be an economic as well as a 
political foundation. The impoverished and the 
destitute cannot be truly free. So we recognize 
that economic values are essential to give reality 
to the moral and political values that we cherish. 

Such a philosophy is indeed very different from 
that of Soviet communism. 

Soviet communism denies the principle of hu- 
man equality and instead substitutes the principle 
of class rule. 

It denies that men are capable of self-govern- 
ment and substitutes the principle of dictatorship, 
the so-called dictatorship of the proletariat. 

It denies nationalism, except as it can be used as 
a slogan to drive a wedge between East and West 
and prepare the way for an absorption of the peo- 
ples by international communism. 

It preaches a new doctrine of segregation. The 
peoples of Asia, it is said, must be segregated from 
the peoples of the West. The new nations of Asia 
must be segregated from association with others. 

The guile behind this is obvious. The Soviet 
and Chinese Communists know that their com- 
bined power can dominate the Eurasian Continent. 
If the other nations of Europe and Asia stand 
alone, they will be unable to resist the iron em- 
brace of international communism. 

At the Berlin Conference last year, Mr. Molotov 
denounced Nato and proposed a European secu- 
rity system which would exclude the United 
States. Now the Soviet and Chinese Communists 
denounce the Manila Pact, because it may bring to 
Southeast Asia the strength needed to resist Com- 
munist aggression. 

The Bangkok Conference will enable the free 
nations of the West and of the East to begin a 
vital demonstration. They can show that, through 
association as sovereign equals, they can each help 
the other to independence, security, and well- 
being. 

That result accords with the high ideals with 
which our Nation was founded. It is in keeping 
with what our people have sought throughout 
their history. So our delegation goes to Bangkok 
with confidence, because we know that our mission 
is sustained by national faith and national 
purpose. 
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Manila Pact Meeting at Bangkok 


Statement by Secretary Dulles* 


I look forward with great interest to going to 
Bangkok. The first meeting of the Council under 
the Manila Pact will be an historic event. It is 
appropriate that it should be held in Thailand, 
which has long been independent and which has 
shown a deep interest in collective security, both 
on a regional basis and in the United Nations. I 
shall particularly look forward to seeing again 
the Foreign Minister of Thailand, Prince Wan, 
one of the most distinguished statesmen of our 
time. He has played a major role in the United 
Nations and was cochairman of the Geneva Con- 
ference last year. 

Those who gather at Bangkok will be friends 
who have worked together in the past, and I be- 
lieve that we shall be able there to make a real 
contribution toward the peace and security of the 
future. 

On my way to Bangkok, I shall stop off briefly 
at Manila, and I look forward to meeting there 
with President Magsaysay, who is an inspiration 
to all who seek to preserve liberty in the world. 

I plan, following Bangkok, to visit some other 
capitals of the area. I hope that these talks with 
Asian leaders will contribute to the strength, 
solidarity, and peace of the area. 


Secretary To Visit in Far East 
After Bangkok Meeting 


Press release 87 dated February 16 


The Secretary of State has accepted with great 
pleasure invitations which have been extended to 
him by the Government of the Union of Burma, 
the Royal Government of Cambodia, the Royal 
Government of Laos, and the Government of Viet- 
Nam to visit their respective countries after the 
first Council meeting of the Manila Pact powers at 
Bangkok. He is looking forward with anticipa- 
tion to the trip, especially as he is the first Ameri- 
can Secretary of State to visit these countries. 
He welcomes these opportunities to discuss mat- 
ters of mutual interest with their leading govern- 
ment officials, 

Accompanying the Secretary as his principal 


*Made on the occasion of Secretary Dulles’ departure 
for Bangkok on Feb. 18 (press release 90). 
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adviser will be the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs, Walter S. Robertson, who 
has the primary responsibility for U.S. policy in 


the area. Mr. Robertson also is looking forward 
to his first visit to these nations and to his talks 
with their leaders. With the Secretary will be 
the Counselor of the Department of State, Douglas 
MacArthur II, the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs, Carl W. McCardle, and the 
Director of the Policy Planning Staff, Robert R. 
Bowie. 

The Secretary and his advisers are scheduled 
to arrive at Rangoon on the morning of Febru- 
ary 26, where they expect to confer with Prime 
Minister U Nu and other Burmese leaders on in- 
ternational affairs in general and in particular 
on Burmese-American relations. 

The afternoon and night of February 27 will be 
spent at Vientiane where meetings have been ar- 
ranged with Prime Minister Katay and other 
leaders of Laos. 

The late morning and afternoon of February 
28 will be spent at Phnom Penh in conferences 
with Prime Minister Leng Ngeth and other Cam- 
bodian officials. 

The Secretary and his party will be in Saigon 
the night of February 28 and on March Ist. They 
look forward to having useful meetings with 
Prime Minister Ngo Dinh Diem and a number 
of other Vietnamese leaders. 

As has already been announced, the Secretary 
intends to stop at Manila en route home in order 
to attend the opening session of the conference 
of the U.S. chiefs of mission in the Far East. Mr. 
Robertson will remain at the conference to con- 
tinue discussions with the chiefs of mission. 


President Chiang Thanks U. S. for Aid 
in Redeployment From Tachens 
White House press release dated February 18 


The White House on February 18 made public 
the following exchange of messages between the 
President and President Chiang Kai-shek of the 
Republic of China. 


President Eisenhower to President Chiang 

I have received your kind message of apprecia- 
tion for the assistance rendered by the armed 
forces of the United States in the redeployment 
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of the armed forces of the Republic of China from 
the Tachen Islands. 

The manner in which this cooperative endeavor 
was carried out is a source of real gratification to 
me and, I am sure, of mutual satisfaction to the 
officers and men, both Chinese and American, who 
were responsible for its success. They may justly 
take pride in having participated in this demon- 
stration of the close and effective cooperation of 
our two countries in the interests of peace and 
the defense of freedom. 

Dwieut D. EisENHOWER 


President Chiang to President Eisenhower 

On the successful completion of the redeploy- 
ment of the armed forces from the Tachen Islands, 
I wish to convey to you my deep appreciation for 


the assistance and cooperation which you have 
directed the United States forces to render to the 
Chinese Government. I also wish to express my 
admiration for the efficiency and high spirit dis- 
played by the United States officers and men in 
this operation. 

Cutane Katl-sHek 


Secretary Dulles To Visit Canada 


Press release 83 dated February 14 

The Secretary of State has accepted an invita- 
tion from the Canadian Government to visit Ot- 
tawa officially from March 17 to 19. He will be 
the guest in Canada of the Governor General and 
stay at Government House. Further details of his 
visit will be announced in due course. 


The American Citizen and the United Nations 


by David McK. Key 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs* 


The citizens of Delaware and of our other 47 
States, as well as nationals of some 80 countries 
of the world, will face many common problems 
in 1955. A hundred years ago they might have 
faced them as best they could more or less alone. 
Now, however, the tremendous increase in the 
earth’s population, the consequent need for greater 
food production, the competition for the world’s 
material resources, and technical developments in 
production and communication have made the 
world an economically interdependent commu- 
nity. More than that, we have become politically 
interdependent. Events which endanger the se- 
curity, stability, and well-being of one country 
affect the security of all. Recognition of these 
facts has led us to establish international organ- 
izations designed to tackle and deal with these 
problems on a multilateral front. 

Certainly the greatest problem which we all 
face in common in 1955 is that of maintaining 


* Address made at the observance of Farm and Home 
Week at the University of Delaware, Newark, Del., on 
Feb. 10 (press release 74 dated Feb. 9). 
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peace among the inhabitants of this planet. There 
are two principal ways of solving this problem. 
One is short range—to deter aggression if it is 
imminent or to stop aggression if it has broken 
out. The other is long range—to create condi- 
tions of well-being, security, and justice, which 
are the foundations of peace. 

Recent times have given us illustrations of the 
first method: the successful resistance to aggres- 
sion by United Nations forces in Korea; the ces- 
sation of hostilities in Costa Rica, which was in 
large measure brought about last month by the 
Organization of American States, a regional or- 
ganization which operates within the general 
framework of the United Nations; and the cur- 
rent efforts to bring about a cessation of hostilities 
in the China offshore islands. Such methods have 
proved effective and are essential to develop re- 
spect for peaceful and orderly processes rather 
than force in the settlement of disputes, as well 
as to prevent small wars from becoming major 
international conflicts as they so often have in 
the past. However, it is the second or long-range 
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method, the creation of conditions of well-being 
and peace, which I should like to emphasize today. 

Two-thirds of the world’s population are suffer- 
ing from chronic hunger, ill health, and illiteracy. 
People under these conditions don’t make good 
citizens of any country. Yet they are not ill, 
hungry, or ignorant by choice or by lack of poten- 
tial ability. They have simply been left far be- 
hind in the acquisition of the knowledge and 
“know how” by which man can apply modern 
technology better to satisfy his physical, social, 
and spiritual needs. By discussion, demonstra- 
tion, and exchange of ideas they can learn of new 
or better methods of doing things, of new hybrids, 
insecticides, and medicines, which can improve 
their economy, their well-being, and their enjoy- 
ment of life. 

Is there any reason why the American citizen 
should take part in or interest himself in methods 
and programs designed to transfer this kind of 
knowledge to the citizens of underdeveloped coun- 
tries? The answer is most assuredly “yes.” 

I think we will all agree with the general prin- 
ciple that the well-being and prosperity of our 
neighbors and partners is good for us too. They 
make better friends, more law-abiding citizens, 
and better customers. Today, with the world con- 
fronted with a choice between free societies and 
Communist dictatorship and slavery, there is an 
even more compelling reason. 

The peoples of the underdeveloped countries are 
determined to catch up with the technically ad- 
vanced countries so as to secure more of the good 
things of life for themselves and for their chil- 
dren. The Communists promise them a short- 
cut—go Communist and the state will supply all 
your needs. If the free societies do not come for- 
ward with effective measures to enable these peo- 
ple to help themselves up the ladder of progress, 
they may, through ignorance or despair, succumb 
to the hollow promises of communism. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that the families of Dela- 
ware will face the future with more security if the 
families in underdeveloped countries can face the 
present with more hope and less hunger. 

As you well know, even in our own country one 
cannot acquire overnight the kinds of specialized 
knowledge and skills to which I refer. It takes 
infinitely longer when you have to overcome the 
barriers of language, different cultural back- 
grounds, and complete unfamiliarity with modern 
technology. I think you will be interested in 
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some of the ways in which the United States has 
tackled this problem of sharing our technical 
knowledge with other individuals, families, and 
nations. 


Sharing Technical Knowledge 


You are familiar, I believe, with the important 
programs of this type that we have undertaken 
and continue to carry on directly with other coun- 
tries through our own technical assistance pro- 
grams. These programs have been very beneficial 
and productive. However, I am going to confine 
my remarks here to the similar type of work which 
is being undertaken through the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies of the United Nations 
system. The methods used are not so different 
from those you are accustomed to through your 
farm agents, your co-ops, your 4H Clubs, and your 
Farm and Home Week programs. Familiar as 
they are to you, they are new and revolutionary to 
hundreds of millions of people elsewhere in the 
world who are only now emerging from the handi- 
craft era. 

This is a job which takes many American farm 
experts, doctors, industrialists, and technicians to 
the four corners of the earth, because the kind of 
“know how” we are talking about can best be 
transferred by direct consultation and demonstra- 
tion. Teamed up with these Americans are dis- 
tinguished scientists, doctors, engineers, and teach- 
ers from 40 or 50 other countries—all of whom 
have some skills and techniques to share. It is 
basically a teaching process, but in return we ac- 
quire much information about the practices and 
products of other countries that adds to our 
store of technical knowledge and is useful to the 
American economy. 

Altogether there are 10 specialized agencies of 
the United Nations in which the U.S. takes part. 
Two of these in particular are of interest to us to- 
day—the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(Fao) and the World Health Organization 
(Wuo). The Fao has its headquarters in Rome 
with a small permanent staff of experts of about 
40 nationalities. The Wuo has its headquarters in 
Geneva and is likewise staffed with a selected 
group of international specialists in such fields as 
medicine, public health, sanitation, etc. 

In speaking of the Fao, I do so with a certain 
amount of personal association in my mind. Many 
of you know, I am sure, that the predecessor or- 
ganization of Fao was the International Institute 
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of Agriculture, founded by a philanthropic and 
civic-minded American, David Lubin, of San 
Francisco. The Institute, which was the first in- 
ternational organization of its kind, was estab- 
lished in Rome in 1906 and served world agricul- 
ture right up until the time of its merger with the 
Fao after World War II. It so happened that I 
was the last president of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, and as such I playe a part in 
response to the will of the Institute’s member gov- 
ernments, in bringing about the merger of the 
Institute with the Fao in 1948. 

The Fao and the Wuo consult together in plan- 
ning their field projects, since food production and 
health, both human and animal, are, as you well 
know, closely related. They have a joint commit- 
tee on nutrition which recommends activities to 
both agencies in regard to such important ques- 
tions as nutrition research, protein malnutrition 
problems, rice enrichment, expanding the use of 
fish meals, and many other technical projects for 
increasing world nutrition levels and food con- 
sumption. When a request is received from a 
member country of the U.N. for technical assist- 
ance to solve some health or agricultural problem, 
these agencies select the best qualified man or 
woman available, perhaps a Frenchman or Amer- 
ican, perhaps an Indian, to make a survey and rec- 
ommendations. He may report that the first step 
is to train a corps of laboratory technicians from 
among the native population, or to bring out an 
agricultural extension agent to work with the local 
government or a home economist to work with 
housewives on nutrition problems. 

I served for some time in the Far East as Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Burma, and I might cite you 
examples that have come to my attention in that 
area. In one case, rice production was falling 
off in a section blessed by climatic conditions which 
made it possible to raise two crops a year without 
the use of commercial fertilizers. This looked 
like an agricultural problem. It wasn’t. It was 
ahealth problem. Investigation disclosed that at 
harvesting time up to one-half of the adult popu- 
lation was so debilitated by malaria that they 
didn’t have the manpower to get in the full crop. 
A small Wuo team of experts was brought in, and 
months were spent training local laboratory help- 
ers and recruiting field workers. The mosquitoes 
that carried the malaria were identified, and 
methods were devised to exterminate them by the 
use of DDT spray. When the next malaria sea- 
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son came around, the incidence of new cases had 
dropped almost to the vanishing point. The WxHo 
team was then withdrawn, leaving behind a staff 
of locally trained people to continue the work. 

In another area in South Asia right after the 
Second World War, it was found that the herds 
of water buffalo, essential to rice cultivation, were 
infected with rinderpest. Since rice was the 
basic diet and the major source of export income, 
the country was faced with hunger, social unrest, 
and heavy economic loss. Production continued 
downward so long as the local authorities were 
producing vaccine by the laborious and unsanitary 
method of chopping up the carcasses of infected 
cattle and extracting the serum. An Fao team 
was called in which at once helped to staff the local 
laboratories where vaccine cultures were grown 
in fertile hen eggs flown in from Japan by Amer- 
ican planes. Soon sufficient vaccine was being 
produced to meet the demands, and within 2 years 
rinderpest was eliminated from the water buffalo 
herds. 

A third example concerns a country which is an 
important producer of natural rubber, one of our 
essential imports. The rubber tappers and 
processors were severely crippled by a tropical 
disease known as yaws. This is caused by an 
organism that produces painful sores or ulcers on 
the hands, legs, and body, and oftentimes on the 
soles of the feet. It renders the worker’s life 
miserable and incapacitates him, thereby seri- 
ously reducing the production of rubber. 
Wuo doctors and nurses were set to work on the 
problem. By injections of penicillin, sometimes 
single injections, they were able to restore suf- 
ferers to health within 3 weeks and in a dra- 
matically short period of time to bring within 
reach the permanent control of the disease. 

The American citizen plays an important part 
in the programs being carried out through the 
United Nations specialized agencies. We as a 
people have pioneered in putting science to the 
service of man’s needs. American individual free 
enterprise has developed techniques possessed by 
no other people. I think it is significant that the 
Food and Agriculture Organization has made es- 
pecially effective use of two types of activity with 
which you are familiar—agricultural extension 
work and home economics and nutrition programs. 
To countless peoples these have brought convinc- 
ing evidence of how democracy works. 
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U.S. Benefits From Worldwide Research 


I think that you will readily agree with me that 
our support of these United Nations programs is 
worth all and more than the small amount we as 
taxpayers each invest in them. It may come as 
a surprise to you to learn that our share comes to 
only 12 cents per capita! Other countries con- 
tribute in proportion to their national wealth, and 
countries receiving technical assistance through 
the U.N. specialized agencies must pay additional 
amounts in their local currencies. Thus, these 
become thoroughly cooperative types of programs, 
and no one gets something for nothing. It repre- 
sents both an investment in democracy and a hard- 
headed concern for the welfare of our fellow man. 
There are in addition, however, tangible benefits 
to the American economy and to our fund of tech- 
nical knowledge. 

Through the Fao, the U.S. is a partner in a 
worldwide research and experimental organiza- 
tion in the agricultural and nutritional sciences. 
Three-quarters of the agricultural plants and 
crops now utilized in the U.S. came originally 
from other countries. Alfalfa, lespedeza, and 
the soybean are good examples. Agriculturally 
speaking, nations are becoming increasingly inter- 
dependent. Our country stands to benefit very 
directly and advantageously from the network of 
agricultural scientific research maintained by the 
Fao. 

Through Fao, many private and governmental 
research institutions collaborate in such fields as 
fisheries, rice breeding, forestry, plant disease, 
- seed testing, nutrition, and so forth. In these, 
cooperative research projects devoted to the prac- 
tical ends of increasing food production are carried 
on by groups of countries either on a worldwide 
or a regional basis. The results of the research 
and testing are made available to other countries. 
From this great effort, it is inevitable that a large 
body of practical experience is being built up from 
which everyone will benefit. 

Fao likewise provides worldwide information 
which often supplements the reports of our agri- 
cultural attachés on food and crop conditions 
abroad. Because of America’s huge export of 
processed foods it is essential that we have an 
accurate picture of the world food situation and 
of foreign market possibilities. Our Department 
of Agriculture has high praise for Fao’s recent 
manual on Methods for Estimating Crop Yield 
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and for its annual published statistics on world 
agriculture, fisheries, and forest production, 
Many of these are widely used by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and industry and are available to people 
like yourselves who may have a use for such facts, 

The Wuo likewise returns direct and indirect 
benefits to the U.S. citizen no less than does the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. The in- 
portance of the Wuo to our overall foreign tech- 
nical aid program was underlined last week when 
the President in a message to the Congress ” stated 
that our contribution to the Wuo should be raised. 
We have asked that the present $3 million limita- 
tion on our annual contribution be raised to $5 
million. 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


Up to now I have been talking about programs 
which derive largely from our past experience in 
the fields of agriculture, health, and so forth. 
Now I want to turn briefly to an entirely new 
field—harnessing the atom for peaceful purposes. 
As America pioneered in the development of 
atomic weapons, so has it led the way in the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. The President decided 
to make his first proposal on peaceful uses of 
atomic power before the United Nations in De- 
cember 1953. He called for an International 
Atomic Energy Agency to which contributions of 
normal uranium and fissionable materials would 
be made. 

The main purpose of this new agency would be, 
in the words of the President, “to devise methods 
whereby this fissionable material would be allo- 
cated to serve the peaceful pursuits of mankind.” 
He mentioned especially the fields of agriculture, 
medicine, and electric power. 

This year your Government went a step fur- 
ther in the United Nations. It pledged 100 kg. 
of fissionable material to aid international efforts 
toward the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The 
United Kingdom followed suit with a pledge of 
20 kg. Furthermore, we proposed and received 
unanimous United Nations support for the hold- 
ing, this year, of an international scientific con- 
ference for studying the ways in which atomic 
materials and knowledge may be put to peaceful 
uses. Last week the United Nations planning 
committee for this conference ended its first meet- 


* H. Doe. 81, 84th Cong., 1st sess., transmitted on Jan. 31. 
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ing. They had agreed that a conference of gov- 
ernment experts and scientists will take place next 
August in Geneva.’ What are the prospects for 
human good to come out of such a conference? 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge recently declared 
in a speech at the United Nations, “We have al- 
ready passed the threshold of the peaceful atomic 
age—we are in the presence of a whole range of 
atomic discoveries.” 

Here are a few examples of vital interest and 
importance to you and me: 

The discovery of the radioactive isotope and 
experimentation in its uses promises the greatest 
immediate benefits to mankind. These isotopes 
are created by placing certain elements in atomic 
reactors. This produces a change in the atomic 
structure of the elements with the result that they 
emit rays. These radioactive isotopes have two 
main uses: they bring about changes in living cells, 
and they can be used as tracers in living organisms. 

Experiments with the effects of radiation from 
these isotopes already show results of far-reach- 
ing importance: radioactive cobalt kills cancerous 
cells much more effectively than the X-ray and at 
considerably less expense; radiation makes it pos- 
sible to preserve food for long periods; in the 
field of agriculture, radiation speeds up genetic 
mutations from which new strains are derived 
which resist disease and produce better foods and 
fibers in greater abundance. 

The use of these isotopes as tracers can bring 
many benefits to mankind. In the fields of agri- 
culture and animal husbandry alone experimenta- 
tion has demonstrated convincing benefits. Ra- 
dioactive tracers mixed into fertilizers show when 
and how efficiently the fertilizer is absorbed by 
growing plants. This information can be used to 
avoid tremendous waste. Tracers placed in 
chicken feed can be followed through the body 
of the hen until the food is converted into eggs. 
This reveals what kind of feed should be given, 
and at what time, for maximum egg production 
at lowest cost. Tracer elements are being used 
for research into the mysteries of plant metab- 
olism called photosynthesis—the process by which 





* BULLETIN of Feb. 21, 1955, p. 314. 
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plants manufacture the food on which all life on 
earth depends. 

It is to such peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
plus countless others, that the United Nations In- 
ternational Scientific Conference to which I have 
referred will devote its attention next August. 
Just as it required the combined knowledge of 
scientists of many nationalities to enable us to 
produce the atomic bomb, so we must now con- 
centrate the world’s best minds on the construc- 
tive uses of this great force. 


U.S. Attitude Toward Plight 
of Baltic Peoples 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 84 dated February 15 

The peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
will commemorate this year the 37th anniversary 
of the declaration of their national independence. 
On this occasion I would like to express to them 
the deepest sympathy and warmest friendship of 
the American people. Despite the efforts of So- 
viet rulers to hide the nature of their administra- 
tion in the Baltic States, the plight of the Baltic 
peoples is much in our thoughts. 

There are many signs that the Baltic peoples 
have successfully resisted the devices of Soviet 
terror and propaganda intended to destroy their 
patriotic and religious allegiances. By the non- 
violent but stubbornly insistent expression of their 
human aspirations, the captive peoples are show- 
ing their rulers the hopelessness of continued dis- 
regard of basic human rights. 

Through our contributions to the material and 
spiritual strength of the free world, we seek to 
create conditions under which the right of the 
Baltic peoples to resume their place in the com- 
munity of free nations will be universally re- 
spected. We are convinced that a world commu- 
nity in which the Baltic peoples are free to choose 
their own form of government and their own 
political and economic institutions is likely to be 
one which will assure peace, with justice, for all 
nations, large and small. 
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The Development of United States Policy in the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa During 1954: Part III’ 


by Harry N. Howard 


The Problem of Mutual Security 


On March 8, 1954, President Eisenhower noted 
that a series of new and vital measures to promote 
the defense capabilities, economic strength, and 
technical advance of the peoples of the free world 
had marked the progress of the mutual security 
program during the latter part of 1953, and he 
laid stress on the program for technical coopera- 
tion in the underdeveloped areas where living 
standards were very low.” It was “essential to 
any forward economic movement that effective 
steps be taken to improve world living standards 
by increasing the real wages of the worker, and 
by achieving higher productivity and greater out- 
put to meet the expanding purchasing power.” 
Among other things, the President called atten- 
tion to the assistance given to Iran since August 
1953, and to wheat shipments to Pakistan, Jordan, 
and Libya. 

On June 23, the President submitted his recom- 
mendations on the mutual security program for 
the fiscal year 1955,° calling for a program involv- 
ing about $3,500,000,000—a reduction of about 40 
percent in 2 years—some 70 percent of which was 
for military programs. Approximately $256,400,- 
000 was for development assistance largely in the 


*¥For Parts I and II of this article, see BULLETIN of Feb. 
14, 1954, p. 256, and Feb. 21, 1954, p. 301. 

* See the President’s letter of transmittal to The Re- 
port to Congress on the Mutual Security Program for the 
Siw Months Ended December 31, 1958, BULLETIN of Mar. 
29, 1954, p. 484. 

*H. Doc. 449, 83d Cong., 2d Sess.; BULLETIN of July 5, 
1954, p. 35. 
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Near East and South Asia, with a grand total of 
$570,000,000 to be allocated to the area of the Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa as a whole. Among 
other things, the President declared that American 
participation in technical cooperation programs 
must be “vigorously advanced.” * The appropria- 
tion bill of August 19, 1954, provided a total of 
$2,781,499,816, of which $75,000,000 was desig- 
nated for defense support in the general area of 
the Near East, South Asia, and Africa, including 
Greece and Turkey, and $115,000,000 for develop- 
ment assistance in the Near East and Africa, with 
an additional $60,500,000 for South Asia.® 

The current figures and estimates, however, 
should be placed in the perspective of the total of 
American assistance since 1941, in general, and 
more particularly since the end of the Second 
World War. Between 1941 and the end of fiscal 
year 1955 the total of American grants and credits 
was to reach some $87,000,000,000, while the gross 
total since July 1, 1945, has reached approxi- 
mately $49,600,000,000, with a net of some $47,- 
901,000,000. For the area of the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa since 1941 the figure has 
reached almost $4,000,000,000 gross, or about 


‘See also The Mutual Security Act of 1954: Report of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations on H. R. 9670. 83d 
Cong., 2d Sess., S. Rept. 1799. United States Aid to India: 
Report of the Investigations Division of Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee, April 1954. 83d Cong., 2d Sess. 

* Public Law 665, 83d Cong., 2d Sess., chapter 937. In- 
cluding both new and carryover funds the total was ap- 
proximately $5,200,000,000. 
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$3,000,000,000 net. The net distribution of grants 
and credits between July 1, 1945, and September 
30, 1954, was approximately as follows: 


Summary of Foreign Grants and Credits (1945-1954)° 























RIO = nt aloe) are eo ot ES Om Se, $1, 235, 000, 000 
1, a 266, 000, 000 
Rnye ae 2 en eee te ee ee 11, 000, 000 
Ee ee 124, 000, 000 
Ree as ie Pe ee 333, 000, 000 
Miperida=—-22—=.s5-55— 23, 000, 000 
Saudi Arabia... ...-......— 15, 000, 000 
India Bee St og es 275, 000, 000 
Pakistan ___--___-- 103, 000, 000 
rpumMiniihes — 62622 ee 39, 500, 000 
Near East and Africa (unspecified) _-__- 123, 000, 000 

UO) PS ae See nee ee ey eee $2, 547, 500, 000 


Moreover, it may be noted that during the fis- 
cal year 1954 funds programed under the mutual 
security program for the Near East, South Asia, 
and Africa reached $840,900,000. Of this amount 
$541,700,000 was allocated for military assistance, 
direct forces-support, and defense support, Greece 
and Turkey being the major recipients, while $34,- 
500,000 was included for defense support in Paki- 
stan. For development assistance programs, $208,- 
600,000 was programed for this period, of which 


‘Afghanistan received $1,500,000, India $60,500,- 


000, Iran $71,500,000, Israel $52,500,000, Jordan 
$8,200,000, Lebanon $6,000,000, Libya $385,000, 
and the African overseas territories of Western 
Europe $8,000,000. Of the remaining $90,600,- 
000, $75,600,000 was programed for technical co- 
operation and $15,000,000 for the Palestine refu- 
gee program.’ The program for 1954-1955 allo- 
cated some 60 percent of its funds in South Asia 
and the Far East, about 30 percent being ear- 
marked for economic and technical assistance in 
order to meet the Communist menace on the long- 
range testing ground of social and economic de- 
velopment. Among other things, it is noteworthy 
that economic assistance to both Pakistan and 
Iran was sharply increased and that for the first 
time economic assistance over and above technical 
aid was extended to Arab States. 





* Department of Commerce, Foreign Grants and Credits 
by the United States Government, September 1954 quarter, 
appendix, table 2. Although these figures are not com- 
plete, this summary gives a generally accurate picture of 
an everchanging situation. 

"Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program 
for the Six Months Ended June 30, 1954, p. 21. 
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Some New Approaches to Regional Security 


In the light of Secretary Dulles’ report of June 
1, 1953.8 following his visit to the Middle East, 
some new approaches were made to the problem of 
regional security in that area during 1954. 
Turkey, Iraq, and Pakistan were all elements in the 
new approach toward strengthening the area as a 
whole. In the end, it may be noted, Turkey and 
Pakistan signed an agreement for friendly co- 
operation, while the United States signed mutual 
defense assistance agreements with both Iraq and 
Pakistan.® 

In an address to a joint session of the United 
States Congress on January 29, 1954, during his 
visit to the United States, President Celal Bayar 
of Turkey declared that the extension of American 
military and economic assistance to peace-loving 
countries had “no parallel in the history of the 
world, either in essence or in quantity,” and he was 
convinced that the significance of this action would 
“be recorded in history as the most important event 
of the post World War II period.” President 
Bayar also pointed to the Turkish contributions to 
the strength of the free world, particularly in 
Korea, and noted its membership, together with 
Greece, in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. It would be equally appropriate, he 
remarked, 
to stress in this connection that in accordance with prin- 
ciples set forth in the charter of the United Nations, 
Turkey has sought to fill in the gaps existing in the peace 
front. The Tripartite Balkan Pact which was signed last 
year between Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia is clear evi- 
dence of how strong barriers can be set up by realistic 
and resolute states united in a sincere desire for peace. 
This pact has simultaneously set a new and fine example 
in the application of the rights and principles of self- 
defense for the preservation of peace as recognized by the 


charter of the United Nations and contributed to its 
consolidation. 


§’ BULLETIN of June 15, 1953, p. 831. It will be recalled 
that Secretary Dulles indicated that the United States, 
while awaiting the formal creation of a “security associa- 
tion,” could “usefully help strengthen the interrelated 
defense of those countries which want strength, not as 
against each other or the West, but to resist the common 
threat to all free peoples.” 

*On Jan. 13, 1955, Iraq’'and Turkey announced their in- 
tention of signing a mutual defense agreement. They 
signed on Feb. 24. 

” Tbid., Feb. 15, 1954, p. 247. President Bayar was 
awarded the Legion of Merit at a state dinner at the 
White House on Jan. 27. 
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On February 19, the United States warmly wel- 
comed the announced intention of Turkey and 
Pakistan “to study methods of achieving closer 
friendly collaboration in the political, economic, 
and cultural spheres as well as of strengthening 
peace and security in their own interest as also in 
that of all peace-loving nations.”“ It was felt 
that this “forward-looking step” would provide 
increased assurances that these and other nations 
would be able to maintain their independence, since 
no nation, standing alone, could “obtain adequate 
security at bearable cost.” This principle had 
been accepted and applied throughout most of the 
free nations of Europe, North and South America, 
and the Western Pacific, and it seemed obvious 
that the projected pact between Turkey and Paki- 
stan constituted “a constructive step toward the 
broadening of the base of the collective strength of 
the free world.” 


U. S. MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO PAKISTAN 

President Eisenhower indicated on February 22 
that consideration was being given to the exten- 
sion of military assistance to Pakistan.* In ac- 
cordance with the President’s report to Congress 
on June 30, 1953, in which he had stated that the 
United States should “strengthen the efforts to- 
wards regional political, military, and economic 
integration,” the President was now complying 
with a request of the Government of Pakistan for 
military aid, subject to the negotiation of a mili- 
tary defense assistance agreement. The United 
States had been “gravely concerned” with “the 
weakness of defensive capabilities in the Middle 
East,” and the President made it clear that the 
United States would be guided by the purposes 
and requirements of the mutual security legisla- 
tion, which declared specifically that the equip- 
ment, materials, or services provided would be 
used “solely to maintain the recipient country’s 
internal security and for its legitimate self de- 
fense, or to permit it to participate in the defense 
of the area” of which it was a part. Moreover, 
any recipient would also have to undertake that it 
would not “engage in any act of aggression against 
any other nation.” ‘These undertakings, it was 


* Thid., Mar. 1, 1954, p. 327. 

* Tbid., Mar. 15, 1954, p. 401. See also John D. Jerne- 
gan, “America and the New India,” ibid., Apr. 19, 1954, 
p. 593. 
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thought, afforded “adequate assurance to all na- 
tions, regardless of their political orientation and 
whatever their international policies,” that the 
arms which the United States provided would “in 
no way threaten their own security.” If such aid 
were misused, the President would undertake im- 
mediately, in accordance with his constitutional 
authority, “appropriate action both within and 
without the UN to thwart such aggression” and 
would consult with the Congress concerning fur- 
ther steps. The President concluded: 

The United States earnestly desires that there be in- 
creased stability and strength in the Middle East, as it 
has desired this same thing in other parts of the free 
world. It believes that the aspirations of the peoples in 
this area for maintaining and developing their way of 
life and for realizing the social advances close to their 
hearts will be best served by strength to deter aggression 
and to reduce the fear of aggression. The United States 
is prepared to help in this endeavor, if its help is wanted. 

In view of Indian misgivings, the President also 
sent a letter to Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru on February 24, 1954,'° since he wanted Mr. 
Nehru to know of the decision to extend military 
assistance to Pakistan before it became public 
knowledge. He also wanted him to know that the 
step did “not in any way affect the friendship we 
feel for India” and that the United States would 
“continually strive to strengthen the warm and en- 
during friendship between our two countries.” 
The President told Mr. Nehru that he believed 
that Turkish-Pakistan consultation concerning 
security problems would “serve the interests not 
only of Pakistan and Turkey but also of the whole 
free world.” Improvement of the defensive 
capability of Pakistan would also serve these in- 
terests. Nor was it in any way directed against 
India. If the assistance were misused and “di- 
rected against another in aggression,” the Presi- 
dent declared that, in accordance with his consti- 
tutional authority, he would take appropriate 
action immediately, both within and outside the 
United Nations, to thwart such aggression. But 
he believed that the Turkish-Pakistan agreement 
which was being discussed was “sound evidence of 
the defensive purposes” which both countries had 
in mind. The President also referred to Indian 
interest in the need for economic progress as a 

“prime requisite for stability and strength” and 
to American assistance to India, the continuation 


of which he was recommending. But he also be- 


* Tbid., Mar. 15, 1954, p. 400. 
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lieved that India should have a “strong military 
defense capability,” and to emphasize that the 
assistance to Pakistan was not directed against 
India, the President said that he was prepared to 
give sympathetic consideration, if India desired 
assistance of a type contemplated under the mutual 
security legislation in the United States. 

Turkey and Pakistan signed an agreement for 
friendly cooperation on April 2, reaffirming, 
among other things, their faith in the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations, and pledg- 
ing that they would refrain from entering into 
any alliance or activities directed against the other 
and would not intervene in domestic matters.”* 
They were to consult on international matters of 
mutual interest and develop their cooperation in 
the cultural, economic, and technical fields. Un- 
der article IV of the agreement, consultation and 
cooperation were to cover (1) exchange of in- 
formation on technical matters; (2) endeavors to 
meet the requirements in production of arms and 
ammunition; and (8) studies of the problem of 
the “cooperation which might be effected between 
them in accordance with article 51 of the Charter 
of the United Nations,” in the event of an unpro- 
voked armed attack. Each declared that none 
of its engagements then in force conflicted with 
the obligations of the new treaty and that no 
conflicting ones would be undertaken. There was 
also provision for accession to the treaty, which 
was to endure for a period of 5 years and, unless 
denounced, to remain in force for an additional 
5-year period. 

A few weeks later, on April 21, in response to 
an Iraqi request of March 1953, the United States 
and Iraq signed an agreement for American mili- 
tary assistance to strengthen Iraq’s forces for the 
defense of its territory against possible aggres- 
sion. Included in the understanding was a pro- 
vision that assistance would be provided “subject 
to the provisions of applicable legislative author- 
ity” and “related in character, timing and amount 
to international developments in the area.” In the 
State Department’s announcement of April 26,% 
it was indicated that the President’s statement of 
February 25 with regard to Pakistan gave “gen- 
eral background on the subject of United States 
policy with respect to U.S. military assistance to 
certain countries of the Near and Middle East.” 


* Embassy of Pakistan, Washington, D. C., press release 
25, Apr. 2, 1954. 
* BULLETIN of May 17, 1954, p. 772. 
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Negotiations now moved forward quickly to the 
signature, on May 19, of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Agreement with Pakistan.”* Among 
other things, the new agreement contained an in- 
teresting preambular reference to article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter, in connection with foster- 
ing “international peace and security within the 
framework of the Charter of the United Nations” 
through measures which would “further the abil- 
ity of nations dedicated to the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter to participate effectively in 
arrangements for individual and collective self- 
defense in support of those purposes and princi- 
ples.” It also reaffirmed the determination of the 
two governments 


to give their full cooperation to the efforts to provide the 
United Nations with armed forces as contemplated by the 
Charter and to participate in United Nations collective 
defense arrangements and measures, and to obtain agree- 
ment on universal regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments under adequate guarantee against violation or 
evasion. 


Under article I the parties agreed that the fur- 
nishing and use of assistance should be “consistent 
with the Charter of the United Nations” and that 
Pakistan would “use this assistance exclusively to 
maintain its internal security, its legitimate self- 
defense, or to permit it to participate in the de- 
fense of the area, or in United Nations collective 
security arrangements and measures” and would 
“not undertake any act of aggression against any 
other nation.” Nor was it, without prior agree- 
ment with the United States, to devote American 
assistance to_purposes other than those for which 
the assistance was furnished. Consistent with the 
United Nations Charter, Pakistan was to furnish 
the United States, or such other governments as 
the parties might agree upon, such equipment, ma- 
terials, services, or other assistance, as might be 
agreed upon to increase their capacity for indi- 
vidual and collective self-defense, and “to facili- 
tate their effective participation in the United 
Nations system of collective security.” 

Prime Minister Adnan Menderes of Turkey, 
during his visit to the United States in June, 
had occasion to place before the United States 
a clear statement of Turkish policy to act as a 
convinced and determined member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, to develop closer 


* Wor text of agreement, see press release 262-A dated 
May 19. 
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political and military bonds with other friendly 
nations in the free world, and to support “the 
mutual efforts of the United States and other 
free nations to organize for world security.” *” 
The official visit of the Turkish Prime Minister 
also provided an opportunity to discuss the heavy 
strain on Turkish resources and to survey the 
problem of further assistance. It was indicated 
that the United States intended to continue to 
base its program of military assistance on the 
concept of helping Turkey to meet its goals in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Sub- 
ject to congressional action and a review of Amer- 
ican commitments and priorities, the United 
States was disposed to increase its military de- 
fense program. It was also prepared “to accel- 
erate deliveries of items in the present pipeline 
of roughly one-half billion dollars of military 
equipment presently appropriated and _ pro- 
grammed for Turkey.” In view of the Turkish 
situation, funds had been requested of Congress 
to permit the furnishing of economic assistance 
to Turkey during fiscal year 1955. It was an- 
nounced on June 15 that an allotment of $30 
million had been made to provide the Turkish 
armed forces with jet fuel, lubricants, tires and 
batteries, and clothing.* The allotment was in 
addition to support already given in direct mil- 
itary assistance and to $46 million previously 
allotted in defense support funds to bolster Turk- 
ish defenses. The Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration pointed to the economic development of 
Turkey since 1948, indicating that, together with 
the June 15 allotment, the United States had 
provided $353 million in economic assistance, in 
addition to the millions in direct military 
assistance. 

By the time of the visit of Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali of Pakistan in Washington in 
October, Pakistan had not only signed its treaty 
with Turkey and its Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement with the United States but had also 
become a signatory to the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty (September 8, 1954) 2° Dur- 


“ For text of joint communique of June 5, see BULLETIN 
of June 14, 1954, p. 912. 

* Tbid., June 28, 1954, p. 992. 

* Tbid., Sept. 20, 1954, p. 393. See also the address of 
Ambassador Horace A. Hildreth, on Sept. 23 at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Medford, Mass., 
ibid., Oct. 4, 1954, p. 492. 
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ing the course of his visit, the United States and 
Pakistan reaffirmed “their common purpose in 
striving to assure peace and economic security 
to their peoples,” expressing the conviction that 
these objectives can be attained “through meas- 
ures of collective security, self-help and economic 
cooperation.” #° They also shared a conviction that 
these goals can be attained “only where funda- 
mental spiritual values are permitted to flourish.” 
During the Prime Minister’s discussions with the 
President, Secretary Dulles, Secretary of Defense 
Wilson, and Foa Director Stassen, the special posi- 
tion of Pakistan in the Middle East and South- 
east Asia was kept in mind. In the end it was 
agreed that the United States would make avail- 
able to Pakistan during the fiscal year 1955 ap- 
proximately $105 million in additional economic 
assistance, part of it in the form of loans. More- 
over, in view of the military defense agreement 
with Pakistan, the military assistance program 
was to be accelerated, although the United States 
could not make commitments beyond the limits 
of existing and current appropriations. 


THE TRIPARTITE TREATY OF GREECE, TURKEY, 
AND YUGOSLAVIA 

The United States also observed with consid- 
erable interest the moves of Greece, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia toward the consolidation of defense 
arrangements in the Balkan area, not only because 
of its concern for the security of this region, in- 
volving the Adriatic, the Aegean, the Turkish 
Straits, and the Eastern Mediterranean, but also 
because Greece and Turkey are active members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Other 
members of Navro were interested in the problem, 
also, in view of possible implications with regard 
to their commitments. Moreover, Italy, which was 
still in controversy with Yugoslavia concerning 
the problem of Trieste, was especially concerned 
with the development of a new Balkan entente. 

After negotiations which followed the initial 
treaty of February 28, 1953, the Treaty of Alli- 
ance, Political Cooperation, and Mutual Assist- 
ance was signed on August 9, 1954, at Bled, Yugo- 
slavia.** Under it the parties reasserted “their 
fidelity to the principles of the United Nations 


* For text of joint communique of Oct. 21, see ibid., 
Nov. 1, 1954, p. 639. 

™ For text see News From Turkey, vol. VII, No. 22, Aug. 
12, 1954. 
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Charter and their desire to contribute to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security.” 
They expressed their resolve “to insure, in the 
most efficacious manner, the territorial integrity 
and political independence of their countries,” in 
accordance with the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. 

The body of the treaty consisted of 14 articles. 
According to article I, in conformity with the 
United Nations Charter, the parties committed 
themselves to settle all international disputes by 
peaceful means and to abstain from the threat or 
use of force in any way inconsistent with the aims 
of the United Nations. Article 2, which bore a 
close resemblance to the formula used in the North 
Atlantic Treaty, contained the essential security 
commitment undertaken by Greece, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia: 

The contracting parties have agreed that any armed 
aggression against one, or several of them, at any part 
of their territories, shall be considered as an aggression 
against all the contracting parties, which, in consequence, 
exercising the right of legitimate collective defense recog- 
nized by Article 51 of the United Nations Charter, shall 
individually in common accord and immediately take all 
measures, including the use of armed force, which they 
shall deem necessary for efficacious defense.” 


Moreover, under the reservation of article 7, the 
parties were not to conclude peace or any other 
arrangement with an aggressor, without prior 
agreement among themselves. To assure imple- 
mentation of the treaty, the parties were to “ex- 
tend each other mutual assistance in order to main- 
tain and strengthen their defensive capacity.” 
Provision was also made in the treaty, under 
article 4, for the establishment of a Permanent 
Council of the Foreign Ministers and of other 
members of the Governments concerned, to be con- 
vened twice a year, or more often, if necessary. 
When not in session, the Permanent Council was 
to exercise its functions through the Permanent 
Secretariat, which had been established under the 
treaty of February 28, 1953. Decisions of the 
Permanent Council, which replaced the Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers, were to be unanimous. 
In the event of aggression, according to article 5, 
there was to be immediate consultation, and the 
Permanent Council was to meet urgently “to de- 





"Cf. especially with article 5 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, in A Decade of American Foreign Policy: Basic 
Documents, 1941-49, S. Doc. 128, 81st Cong., 1st sess., 
p. 1329, 
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termine the measures which were to be under- 
taken,” in addition to the measures taken under 
article 2 to meet the situation. 

The parties were also to consult, under article 6, 
in the event of a “grave deterioration of the inter- 
national situation,” especially if it involved the 
security of Southeastern Europe. Conscious that 
an armed aggression “against a country other than 
themselves” could involve their own security 
either directly or indirectly, the parties agreed to 


consult each other on the measures to be taken, in con- 
formity with the aims of the United Nations, to meet the 
situation that would thus have been created in their area. 


But it is interesting to note that, according to 
article 7, the United Nations Security Council was 
to be informed immediately of the aggression and 
of the defense measures taken, which were to be 
halted when the Security Council, under article 51 
of the charter, had “taken the measures necessary 
to maintain international peace and security.” 
Similarly, without delay, the parties were to make 
the declaration foreseen by the resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations of No- 
vember 17, 1950, on the duties of states in the event 
of the outbreak of hostilities and act in conform- 
ity therewith.” 

The parties also reiterated their pledge against 
participating in any coalition directed against 
any one of them and against undertaking any com- 
mitments incompatible with the provisions of the 
tripartite treaty. The treaty (article 9) was not 
to affect the rights and obligations of the parties 
under the United Nations Charter, nor to be so in- 
terpreted. ~Similarly, it was not to affect the 
rights and obligations of Greece and Turkey un- 
der the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, nor 
to be so interpreted (article 10). Insofar as unal- 
tered, the treaty of February 28, 1953, remained 
in force, and the alliance was to have the same du- 
ration. The treaty of alliance was concluded for 
a period of 20 years and, if not denounced 1 year 
prior to expiry, was to be prolonged until de- 


* General Assembly Resolution 378 (V). This resolu- 
tion, of Yugoslav origin, as modified and supported by 
the United States and other members of the United Na- 
tions, provided that, if a state became engaged in armed 
conflict, it take all steps compatible with the right of 
self-defense to end the conflict at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, publicly announce its readiness to discontinue mil- 
itary operations and so notify the United Nations, and in- 
vite the latter to dispatch the Peace Observation Commis- 
sion to the area of the conflict. 
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nounced by one of the parties. It was to be rati- 
fied according to the constitutional procedures of 
the parties and to enter into force on the date of 
the last ratification.* 

One of the important developments which fol- 
lowed the Greek-Turkish-Yugoslav agreement, 
although it was not inherently interrelated with 
it, was the initialing on October 5 of the Yugo- 
slav-Italian agreement settling the complex prob- 
lem of Trieste. The United States was very 
much interested in this settlement both for its en- 
couragement of more friendly Italo- Yugoslav re- 
lations and for its contribution to the defense of 
the area. Both Greece and Turkey, not to men- 
tion others, meanwhile, considered the new Balkan 
Pact as an important contribution to the defense 
of the Eastern Mediterranean and the periphery 
of the Near and Middle East, based upon a real- 
istic consideration of the essential security inter- 
ests of the three participants. 


U. S. Technical and Economic Assistance Programs 


There was continued recognition in 1954 of the 
importance of technical and economic assistance, 
especially in underdeveloped areas. While the 
basic agreements for technical cooperation be- 
tween the United States and the countries of the 
Near East, South Asia, and Africa were reached 
during the period of 1950-1951, there have been 
many specific agreements since that time. 

In an address of May 24, 1954, Mr. Stassen 
noted that there were more than 1,800 American 
technicians serving in 42 countries, and that it 
was hoped that there would be no less than 2,500 
by the end of 1954. Thirty-five contracts had 
been signed with American universities and col- 
leges, and agreements had been reached with 113 
professional societies and commercial organiza- 
tions to provide specific technical services 
abroad.” 


* With signature of the treaty, a memorandum on the 
Balkan Consultative Assembly, to be composed of an 
equal number of representatives from each of the parties, 
was also announced. 

* BuLLETIN of Oct. 18, 1954, p. 555. 

* Thid., June 7, 1954, p. 871. See also Arthur C. Ring- 
land, “The Organization of Voluntary Foreign Aid: 1939- 
1953,” ibid., Mar. 15, 1954, p. 383. 

Educational exchanges under the Fulbright Act in 1953 
had involved no less than 702 people, including 233 stu- 
dents from the Near East, South Asia, and Africa in the 
United States. 
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A few examples may serve as illustrations of 
the kinds of projects carried out during 1953- 
1954. 


GREECE, TURKEY, AND IRAN 


Since 1947, Greece and Turkey have been the 
subject of special assistance programs designed 
to strengthen their defensive positions and pre- 
serve their territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence along the northern ramparts of the 
Near and Middle Fast. 

Thanks to American economic assistance and 
to the efforts of the Greek people themselves, 
Greek industrial production had risen by 1954 
some 66 percent above prewar levels, while agri- 
cultural output was up 42 percent. Greek de- 
velopment projects receiving U. S. financial as- 
sistance in 1954 included an integrated national 
electric power system, improvements in land and 
water resources, an industrial loan program of 
$80 million, and projects involving mines, high- 
ways, railroads, education, and health. During 
the first part of the year a major unit of the power 
system was put into operation and the entire sys- 
tem was to be completed by the end of 1954. De- 
fense support funds to Greece were reduced from 
$179 million in 1952 to $21 million in 1954.27 

The program in Turkey looked toward the de- 
velopment of domestic industries, either to expand 
exports or to produce more commodities for home 
consumption. The basic problem since 1947 has 
been the question of supporting the Turkish de- 
fense forces—the requirements of which have ex- 
ceeded Turkey’s resources—and of proceeding 
simultaneously with the expansion of the economic 
base. During the first half of the year 1954, $46 
million was made available for defense support 
projects, the funds being used essentially to finance 
procurement of equipment to increase hydroelec- 
tric power in industrial areas, develop the highway 
system, and improve grain storage and handling 
facilities. Steps were also taken to provide 
equipment for both agricultural and mining de- 
velopment, and for the development of manufac- 
turing.” 

The United States has also had significant 


t Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program 
for the Six Months Ended June 30, 1954, p. 23. 

* Thid., pp. 283-24; BULLETIN of June 14, 1954, p. 912, and 
June 28, 1954, p. 992. 
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technical assistance programs in operation in Iran. 
U. S. emergency economic assistance amounted to 
$45,000,000 during the latter part of 1953, and an 
additional $15,500,000 was provided in the first 
half of 1954 to maintain the flow of essential im- 
ports. The technical cooperation and develop- 
ment assistance programs were intended to remedy 
basic weaknesses in the economic and social struc- 
ture of Iran. Thus, during the 12-month period 
ending June 30, 1954, $24,000,000 was obligated to 
48 projects in health, agriculture, education, indus- 
try, communications, and public education, with 
the full participation of the Iranian Government, 
which has provided the equivalent of more than 
$18,000,000 since 1952 for joint projects in techni- 
cal cooperation. Five American universities, 
moreover, were cooperating, under the Foreign 
Operations Administration, in projects for agri- 
cultural development and education.” 

The United States announced on November 2 
that, since it would be 3 years before Iran’s oil 
revenues would again enable it to finance large- 
scale development, the United States was ready 
to assist with loans and grants totaling $127,300,000 
from the Export-Import Bank and the Foreign 
Operations Administration. The total included 
$21,500,000 for technical assistance, $52,800,000 for 
consumer-goods imports, and $53,000,000 for 
short-term developmental assistance.*° 


THEJNEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


Israel received large-scale private and official 
assistance from the United States during the pe- 
riod of 1953-1954. The mutual security program 
in Israel shifted from emergency supply to basic 
development projects, grant funds having been 
gradually reduced. Thus, about 20 percent of 
Israel’s imports were financed by United States 
grants during the fiscal year 1954 as compared 
with 35 percent in 1953. More than $32,000,000 of 
the $52,500,000 made available to Israel in the fis- 
cal year 1954 was used to finance imports of food, 
fuel, fertilizer, raw materials, and agricultural and 
industrial machinery, the remainder being devoted 
essentially to projects in agriculture, industry, 
and mining. Most of the $1,500,000 in technical 


*” Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program 
for the Sir Months Ended June 30, 1954, pp. 24-25. 
© BULLETIN of Noy. 22, 1954, p. 776. 
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cooperation funds was used for projects in agri- 
culture and natural resources.” 

The Foreign Operations Administration an- 
nounced on May 26, 1954, that an emergency ship- 
ment of six tons of garden seed was to be sent 
via air to Iraq on May 27.2 The March rains had 
brought the worst floods in the Tigris River val- 
ley in almost 50 years, and this was the first 
installment of a 25-ton shipment to assist farmers 
whose spring plantings were washed away. 
It was estimated that some 3 million acres had 
been flooded and some 500,000 people displaced or 
rendered homeless, with property damage reach- 
ing approximately $80 million. 

Meanwhile, plans were being made by the Iraq 
Development Board to provide water by 1961 for 
1,000,000 acres of new land, and supplemental 
water for another 1,000,000 acres now under culti- 
vation. The Board was established in 1950 to 
implement development programs financed large- 
ly by Iraqi oil revenues. The American repre- 
sentative on the Board, and American technical 
experts, have assisted in planning dams, irrigation 
systems, hydroelectric plants, and flood-control 
works. Some 50 Iraqi “county agents” are already 
working in the field, under American supervisors, 
and a more extensive training program has been 
established. 

In Jordan, the first basic grant economic as- 
sistance agreement between the United States and 
an Arab State was signed at Amman on May 13,* 
complementing the general technical assistance 
agreement of February 1951. The agreement 
provided for American contributions to capital 
development projects, those under consideration 
being in the general fields of irrigation, explora- 
tion and utilization of ground water, afforesta- 
tion, and road construction. On June 28 the For- 
eign Operations Administration announced allot- 


% Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program 
for the Siz Months Ended June 30, 1954, pp. 25-26; 
Butietin of Mar. 22, 1954, p. 442, and May 10, 1954, 
p. 713. The instruments of ratification of the treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation between the 
United States and Israel, signed on Aug. 23, 1951, were 
exchanged on Mar. 4, 1954, and the treaty entered into 
force on Apr. 3, 1954. 

® BULLETIN of June 21, 1954, p. 962. 

3 Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program for 
the Sir Months Ended June 30, 1954, p. 28. 

* BuLLETIN of June 28, 1954, p. 1000. 
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ment of $8 million in support of Jordan’s program 
for better roads, more water, improved crops and 
livestock, and restoration of forest lands.* About 
one-half of this American assistance was to be in 
the form of raw and processed agricultural com- 
modities to be sold in Jordan for local currencies 
that would help finance the development projects. 
The rest was to cover the costs of engineering and 
technical services and imported equipment. 

Meanwhile, in cooperation with American spe- 
cialists, the Jordanian Government had estab- 
lished 250 acres as demonstration plots for some 
42 varieties of grasses and vegetables. About 5,000 
acres of land had been rendered productive 
through water-spreading techniques, some 3,000 
acres having been seeded to grass, grain, and 
forage crops. 

Egypt, another large beneficiary of American 
assistance, had been allotted some $13,000,000 in 
technical assistance during fiscal year 1953 for a 
program devoted essentially to agricultural proj- 
ects. On July 22, 1954, the Foreign Operations 
Administration announced a new demonstration 
project of the Egypt-American Rural Improve- 
ment Service, designed to reclaim some thousands 
of acres in the Fayum Province for the settlement 
of landless families.** It was estimated that 2,000 
families would be settled on 13,000 acres in the 
Qoota area. Among other things, existing irri- 
gation works were to be improved, and new drains, 
pumping stations, and canals constructed, with the 
United States contributing $230,440 to the total 
cost: of $576,100, and the Egyptian Government 
the equivalent of $345,600. 

Technical assistance to Lebanon was continued. 
Among the projects was one for irrigation in the 
Kasmie area.*’ The major portion of the project, 
for the irrigation of 12,000 acres, is being under- 


* Tbid., July 12, 1954, p. 57. General distribution was 
as follows: irrigation, $3 million; range resources re- 
habilitation and development, $2 million; afforestation 
and watershed protection, $500,000; road construction, 
$2 million; and ground water exploration and develop- 
ment, $500,000. 

* Tbid., Aug. 16, 1954, p. 233. The Improvement Service 
(Earts) is jointly staffed and controlled, with a working 
capital of $25 million. The United States contributes 
$10 million and the Egyptian Government the equivalent 
of $15 million. 

* Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program 
for the Siz Months Ended June 30, 1954, p. 28. 
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taken by Lebanon, with American technicians 
assisting in canal construction. During the first 
part of 1954 an American-financed survey of the 
Litani River was completed and final reports pre- 
pared. It was estimated that development of the 
Litani River would generate some 168,000 kilo- 
watts of electric power, supply 100 villages with 
water, and irrigate more than 50,000 acres of land. 

In addition to technical assistance, a program 
of economic aid was inaugurated in Lebanon dur- 
ing 1954. The U.S. contribution is $6 million 
and the projects are in the fields of agricultural 
production, road construction, and village water 
supply. 

On the other hand, it was announced on October 
17 that the United States had closed its foreign 
aid mission in Saudi Arabia at the request of the 
Saudi Arabian Government. The United States 
had had a 30-member mission in Saudi Arabia, 
beginning operations in 1952 with a $2 million 
annual program designed as a planning and oper- 
ating program. The planning stage had been 
fairly well completed. With an estimated income 
of some $200 million per annum, the Saudi 
Arabian Government indicated that it could 
finance its own technical assistance. 

But the United States was also concerned with 
the broader, regional approach to economic prob- 
lems in the Near East, and it continued its interest 
in the development of the hydroelectric and water 
resources of the Jordan River Valley. Ambassa- 
dor Eric Johnston, who had received comments 
from Israel and the Arab States on the program 
for Jordan Valley development which he had sub- 
mitted in November 1953, conferred once more on 
the problem in Cairo and Tel Aviv in June 1954.°* 
The development program envisaged the construc- 
tion of an integrated system of engineering works 
designed to irrigate approximately 250,000 acres 
of land and develop more than 60,000 kilowatts of 
electricity. Among the peoples benefiting from 
such a system would be a substantial number of 
the Arab refugees from Palestine who had been 
on relief since the end of the Palestine conflict in 
1948. 

Returning from his survey, Ambassador John- 
ston informed President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Dulles on July 6 that Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, 
and Israel had accepted the “principle” of inter- 


% BULLETIN of June 14, 1954, p. 913. 
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national sharing of the Jordan waters and were 
“prepared to cooperate” with the United States 
“in working out details of a mutually acceptable 
program for developing the irrigation and power 
potentials of the river system.” *° After a 4-week 
visit to the Middle East, he declared that the atti- 
tudes of these states “clearly indicated a desire to 
evolve a workable plan for economic development 
of the Jordan Valley despite the difficult political 
issues outstanding between Israel and the Arab 
countries,” and he was encouraged to believe that 
an early understanding concerning the program 
was “now a possibility.” 

The plan embodied acceptance of the following 
principles by Israel and the Arab States con- 
cerned : 


1. Equitable sharing of the limited waters of 
the Jordan River system by the four states; 

2. Establishment of a neutral, impartial au- 
thority to supervise withdrawals of water from 
the river system in accordance with the division 
ultimately accepted by all parties; 

3. Amelioration of the condition of the Arab 
refugees from Palestine as a principal objective 
of the Jordan Valley irrigation program; 

4, Achievement of an understanding concern- 
ing the total program, at the earliest possible time, 


‘both in the interest of the Arab refugees and in 


the interest of economic progress and stability in 
the area; 

5. Open-minded consideration of the storage of 
irrigation waters in Lake Tiberias (Sea of Gal- 
ilee), when progress in developing the valley in- 
dicated the necessity of using the lake as a primary 
reservoir. 


But while these principles formed a “solid 
basis” for further discussions, Mr. Johnston re- 
ported that there were specific points on which 
differences would have to be reconciled before the 
valley project could be realized. All concerned 
had requested that “the Government of the 
United States continue to exercise its good offices 
in reconciling these outstanding differences.” 


SOUTH ASIA 


In a modest program in Afghanistan, involv- 
ing some $1,500,000, emphasis was placed on tech- 
nical assistance in the development and settle- 
ment of the Helmand River Valley. In addition 


* Tvid., July 26, 1954, p. 182. 
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to its regular program, however, on March 20 
the United States agreed to sell, under section 
550 of the Mutual Security Act, 12,000 tons of 
wheat or flour to Afghanistan for Afghan cur- 
rency to help meet a threatened food shortage.“ 
The Foreign Operations Administration was to 
administer the program, and Afghan funds re- 
ceived in payment were to be used for assistance 
in the economic development of the country. 

On May 4, the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington announced authorization of a loan of 
$18,500,000 to Afghanistan to assist in financing 
purchase of materials, equipment, and services in 
the United States for the Helmand River Valley 
development project and for reorganizing and 
training an Afghan road maintenance unit. 
The new loan was the second made by the bank 
to Afghanistan in connection with the Helmand 
River project, which was designed to benefit 
about one-fourth the area of Afghanistan and 
about one-sixth of its 12,000,000 people. An 
earlier loan (1949) of $21,000,000 was to assist 
in purchasing equipment and services in the 
United States for the building of the Kajkai 
Dam, the Arghandab Dam, and the Boghra 
Canal system by the Morrison Knudsen Afghan- 
istan Co., Inc., which established primary storage 
regulation of the two major rivers in the Hel- 
mand Valley. The current stage of the develop- 
ment, involving an estimated cost of $27,000,000, 
provides for a 3-year development program, in- 
cluding hydroelectric installations, primary and 
lateral canals, and drainage, and is correlated 
with the program for agricultural development 
under the Afghan Helmand Valley Authority, 
with technical assistance from the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration. 

All told, it was estimated that these develop- 
ments would result progressively in an increase 
in Afghan agricultural productive capacity of 
more than 700,000 acres of new and improved 
land. 

In Nepal the primary stress was placed on agri- 
cultural and community development, improved 
techniques and better seeds being Nepal’s princi- 


 Thid., Apr. 12, 1954, p. 566. 

“Tbhid.. May 31, 1954, p. 836. The loan agreement, 
signed by Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, Managing Director of 
the bank, and Ambassador Mohammad Kabir Ludin, on 
May 14, provided for repayment in 36 semiannual install- 
ments beginning on Oct. 20, 1958, at 414 percent interest. 
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pal agricultural needs.*? Small irrigation projects 
have been undertaken, with the construction of 10 
deep irrigation wells. Through the program for 
community development, training and demonstra- 
tion in pubic health and sanitation have been 
brought to many villages. Malaria control teams 
have eliminated malaria, the greatest health prob- 
lem, in a number of areas in Nepal which are po- 
tentially productive but have not previously been 
habitable. 

On September 27, 1954, the Foreign Operations 
Administration announced a relief program for 
Nepal, where floods and an earthquake had ren- 
dered more than 132,000 people homeless and left 
1,000 dead.* Dr. Alexander Langmuir, chief of 
the epidemic control programs of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, was sent to Nepal, air reconnais- 
sance of the affected area was authorized, and 
some $75,000 was spent for the purchase of vac- 
cines and antibiotics. 

The United States has engaged in significant 
programs of both technical and economic assist- 
ance in Pakistan. Since the program began in 
early 1952, priority has been given to agricultural 
production. Because of crop failures in 1951- 
1952 and the threat of famine in 1953, the U. S. 
Congress provided in the spring of 1953 for the 
shipment of some 700,000 tons (26 million bush- 
els) of wheat to Pakistan on a grant basis, with an 
additional 300,000 tons to be made available on a 
grant, loan, or purchase basis, depending on the 
situation. The arrival of the S.S. Rempang at 
Chittagong on May 20, 1954, brought American 
wheat deliveries to 610,976 tons, involving a total 
of 94 voyages and including 56 vessels under the 
United States flag.“ 

The Pakistan Government announced on April 
27 that since the special program had achieved its 
purpose, no further wheat deliveries were needed 
under the program. A significant portion of the 
wheat was distributed free to the most needy, the 
balance having reached the market through the 


“Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program 
for the Six Months Ended June 30, 1954, pp. 31-82. 

“ Buietin of Oct. 25, 1954, p. 615. 

“For a detailed account, see Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Summary: Report of the Pakistan Wheat Pro- 
gram of 1953-1954, July 7, 1954. See also BuLLeTIN of 
May 17, 1954, p. 760. As a token of gratitude for Amer- 
ican assistance, Pakistan offered on May 5, 1954, to sup- 
ply the labor involved in the construction of a U.S. Em- 
bassy chancery at Karachi. The offer was accepted. 
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normal distribution channels. 
the wheat, the Pakistan Government expected to 
realize $50 million in rupees to be earmarked for 
mutually agreed projects necessary to the develop- 
ment of Pakistan, with stress on projects to guard 
against the recurrence of famine. 

Although primary stress in the American pro- 
gram in Pakistan remained in the realm of food 
production, about two-thirds of the funds for 
fiscal year 1954 being devoted to agriculture, seri- 
ous attention was also given to industry. Ameri- 
can technicians completed a survey of railway 
signal practices and assisted in planning a diesel 
engine school. Engineering assistance was pro- 
vided for a large fertilizer factory to be completed 
in 1956, while a road-building demonstration and 
training project was established in East Pakistan. 
Technical guidance was also provided in inven- 
tory, accounting, handling of materials, and safety 
standards.* 

On June 24 Director Stassen, of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, signed two compre- 
hensive contracts with American colleges, linking 
Washington State College with the University of 
Punjab (West Pakistan) and Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College with the University of 
Dacca (East Pakistan). The colleges were to 
undertake a 3-year program in engineering, edu- 
cation, agriculture, business administration, and 
home economics. Under the contracts, involving 
some $3 million, the American institutions agreed 
to send university teams overseas to remain in 
residence at the foreign institutions and to provide 
special consultants for brief periods. These par- 
ticular staffs were to total some 40 college repre- 
sentatives. In turn, the foreign institutions were 
to send key faculty members and graduate students 


* Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program 
for the Six Months Ended June 30, 1954, p. 31. On June 2, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, with six private British banks participating, ad- 
vanced a loan of £5,000,000 ($14,000,000) for the construc- 
tion of a natural-gas transmission line in West Pakistan, 
based on the discovery of natural gas some 350 miles north 
of Karachi (BULLETIN of June 28, 1954, p. 991). The 
loan was made to the Sui Gas Transmission Co., Ltd. Of 
its annual requirements of about 1,200,000 tons of coal, 
Pakistan has been importing 600,000 tons in addition to 
some 500,000 tons of fuel oil. It is estimated that the gas 
in the first year of operations will replace about 500,000 
tons of coal. 
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to study at their “sister institutions” in the United 
States. 

As a matter of additional emergency assistance, 
on August 14 President Eisenhower approved as- 
sistance to flood victims in Pakistan, and the Sec- 
retary of State was directed to conclude the nec- 
essary bilateral agreement with Pakistan to 
implement the assistance.” Two United States 
Air Force transport planes left the United States 
on August 13 for Dacca with a cargo of 55,000- 
60,000 pounds of medical supplies for victims in 
Pakistan, and 40 two-man teams of Army Medical 
corpsmen from the Far East Command were sent 
from bases in Japan, with supporting personnel 
and equipment. In addition, the U.S. Public 
Health Service sent the chief of its epidemic con- 
trol programs, Dr. Langmuir, and a six-man team 
of experts. 

It was in the joint communique issued on Octo- 
ber 21, at the conclusion of Prime Minister Mo- 
hammed Ali’s visit in Washington, that the United 
States announced its intention to make $105 mil- 
lion available to Pakistan during the current fiscal 
year in economic assistance, part of it in the form 
of loans, to include funds for technical assistance, 
flood relief, and development purposes—a sub- 
stantial amount in agricultural commodities. 

When Ambassador George V. Allen appeared 
before the House of Representatives Committee 
on Foreign Affairs on May 4, 1954, particularly 
to support the proposal for continued technical 
and economic assistance to India as recommended 
by President Eisenhower, he noted that there had 
been much discussion concerning the Indian atti- 
tude toward the United States and some questicn- 


“Buiietin of July 12, 1954, p. 56. For an account of 
these programs and of others being conducted by colleges 
and universities, see the pamphlet American Universities 
in Technical Cooperation, published by the Office of Public 
Reports, Foreign Operations Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 

“ BuLtetin of Aug. 30, 1954, p. 295. It was indicated 
that more than 7 million people had been affected by the 
overflow of the Brahmaputra River. The summer rice 
crop was partly destroyed, and a sizable portion of the 
jute crop wiped out, while many homes were washed 
away. 

* Tbid., Nov. 1, 1954, p. 639. For an announcement of an 
agreement covering part of the $105 million economic aid 
program, see ibid., Jan. 24, 1955, p. 157. For text of 
agreement, see ibid., Feb. 21, 1955, p. 308. 
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ing as to the continuance of the program.“ Am- 
bassador Allen pointed out that Indian leaders 
desired American assistance and that he believed 
past aid had been used effectively. Indians were 
well aware of what the United States had 
been doing in their country, he said. Mr. Allen 
continued : 


Americans today are advising in the various Ministries 
in New Delhi and throughout India. They have estab- 
lished personal relationships of a very friendly character, 
and their work is being made more immediately effective 
because of the economic aid which is supporting their 
technical advice. They are working with Indian experts 
and technicians in bringing to the Indian people some 
realization of the people’s hope and demand for economic 
improvement. In my opinion, it is in the national in- 
terests of the United States to continue our aid in a 
manner so that its effectiveness will not be impaired. 


Mr. Allen went on to point out that the Indian 
people and their leaders believed in “a democratic 
form of government” and were “trying to make 
economic progress through democratic institu- 
tions,” in “sharp contrast to autocratic, dictatorial, 
Communist methods.” It would be tragic, he 
thought, “if their present confidence in demo- 
cratic methods should fail and they thereby would 
abandon hope for the future under a democratic 
form of government.” The Ambassador said: 


I am keenly aware of the differences of opinion and 
policies between India and ourselves. The foreign policies 
of the Government of India and of the United States are 
frequently divergent. But we should keep in mind that 
democracy and freedom of opinion go hand in hand and 
that freedom must accept diversity of views. It is my 
belief that an independent India is a source of strength 
to the free worTd. 


Mr. Allen concluded that it was “wise to continue 
a substantial program” and that the results of 
such action would be “beneficial to both India and 
ourselves.” 

As already noted, funds programed during fis- 
cal year 1954 included $60,500,000 in economic as- 


® Tbid., May 17, 1954, p. 759. See also Ambassador Al- 
len’s address over the Columbia Broadcasting System on 
May 16, ibid., June 7, 1954, p. 864, on “The Growth of Free- 
dom in India,” in which he contrasted the attempts to 
solve India’s social and economic problems with those of 
Communist China. Mr. Allen described India’s 5-Year 
Plan of economic development as a “well-thought-out, 
mature program” which was tackling India’s most pressing 
economie difficulty—her shortages in food-grains—‘while 
at the same time laying the foundations for the wide- 
spread industrial growth which must evolve if India is to 
make real progress.” 
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sistance and some $20,000,000 in technical assist- 
ance for India. During the first 6 months of 
1954 several project agreements were signed and 
virtually all available funds were obligated. To 
support the Indian plan for increasing irrigated 
land by 15,000,000 acres within 5 years, a project 
to construct 2,650 deep irrigation wells was under- 
taken in 1952, and by the spring of 1954 some 
900 wells had been drilled. It was estimated that, 
when it was completed, about 1,000,000 acres would 
be added to the irrigated area, while other projects 
were to irrigate 5,000,000 additional acres and add 
about 4,000,000 tons to the annual production of 
grain. Already more than 130,000 additional 
acres have been brought under irrigation, and 
more than 60,000 acres reclaimed. Improved 
strains of cattle have also been introduced, and 
more than 1,000,000 cattle inoculated and vacci- 
nated. 

Partly to counter increasing urban unemploy- 
ment, India devoted more effort during 1954 to 
transportation, power, and industry. The United 
States undertook to supply 100 locomotives and 
5,000 freight cars to help put Indian railways in 
condition to meet the issues of an expanding econ- 
omy. Progress was also made in the creation of a 
private industrial development corporation— 
the Indian Credit and Investment Corporation— 
to which the Indian Government was to make 
available funds, derived from the sale of steel fur- 
nished under the American program. Private in- 
vestors, primarily Indian, were believed to be 
ready to invest about $10 million, and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
planned to lend $10 million. The corporation 
was to provide financing and technical and man- 
agerial assistance to promote the growth of pri- 
vate industry in India. 

There were other features of the program, in- 
cluding the Indian National Service Extension 
projects, which reached some 47 million people in 
71,000 villages by 1954, and in which American 
technicians played a significant role. Nearly 
1,500 local schools were started and 3,700 adult edu- 
cation centers opened, with 34 extension training 
centers in operation for the training of local vil- 
lage workers. Moreover, the malaria control 
program was further expanded to cover about 125 
million Indians, while a village and community 


© Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program 
for the Six Months Ended June 80, 1954, p. 30. 
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sanitation program was scheduled to be carried 
out within 2 years to improve drinking water 
sources and sanitation conditions in 10,000 vil- 
lages and 25 urban centers. 


AFRICA 


The major stress of the program of assistance in 
Ethiopia was on the development of agriculture, 
essentially through training in modern techniques, 
largely by the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, of Stillwater, Okla., under a 3- 
year contract with the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration. Ground was broken early in 1954 for 
the building of the Imperial Ethiopian College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, to be operated 
by Oklahoma A and M College and directed by an 
American president. A health clinic and training 
center were to be established at Gondar. More- 
over, some 58 new capital investments from foreign 
sources, totaling about $130 million were either 
made or under consideration as a result of the 
activities of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion mission in Ethiopia. 

The program in Liberia was designed to teach 
Liberians how to develop the resources of their 
country. Agricultural projects had priority, 
and the primary accomplishment was the estab- 
lishment of a research center at Smakoko. Public 
health activities were extended to the Bonni Hills 
area, a region being developed for iron ore deposits. 
For a project in education, a contract was being 
negotiated with Prairie View College, an associate 
of the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

The modest program in Libya concentrated on 
problems of agriculture, health, and education. 
Since some 90 percent of Libyan school children 
appeared to be afflicted with trachoma, treatments 
were continued in schools and clinics and attention 
was given to teaching elementary sanitation in 
schools and teacher-training institutions. On the 
basis of soil and water resources data developed by 
Americans, new areas have been opened for irriga- 
tion demonstrations. Americans have also 
demonstrated more efficient methods of wool shear- 
ing, washing, and grading, and olive pruning. 

On June 19, 1954, Henry S. Villard, the Ameri- 


can Minister to Libya, presented a check for $1 


* Tbid., pp. 32-33. 
= Tbid., p. 33. 
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million to Prime Minister Ben Halim, in Tripoli, 
for economic development in Libya.®* In an ex- 
change of letters on that day, Mr. Villard stressed 
the continuing American interest in the develop- 
ment of Libyan economy. A few days later, on 
June 25, it was announced that the United States 
had approved a gift to Libya of 6,000 tons of 
wheat, in response to an appeal for assistance in 
meeting grain shortages resulting from continued 
droughts. 

On September 9, at Benghazi, the United States 
signed a base agreement with Libya as “an im- 
portant contribution to the defense of the free 
world” and in a separate exchange of notes under- 
took to assist Libya with its economic development 
program. The base rights agreement provided 
for long-term operation of the Wheelus Air Force 
base near Tripoli. It went into force on October 
30, following ratification by the Libyan Parlia- 
ment and King. Under the economic aid agree- 
ment the United States undertook to provide in 
the current fiscal year $7 million in development 
assistance and 24,000 tons of grain for relief in 
drought areas. Subject to congressional appro- 
priations, the United States will in the next 6 years 
provide Libya $4 million annually for economic 
development and thereafter for the next 11 years 
$1 million annually. The two countries have also 
agreed to raise their respective legations to the 
rank of embassies. 

Acting Secretary of State Walter Bedell Smith 
characterized these agreements as ones which 
would “strengthen the ties of amity which bind 
together the people of the two countries.” Gen- 
eral Smith noted both American support of the 
United Nations proposal leading up to Libyan 
independence in 1951 and of subsequent member- 
ship in the United Nations and its contributions in 
technical and economic assistance to enable Libya 
to rest on firm economic foundations. The United 
States, he said, would continue its “sympathetic 
interest” in Libya’s economic progress and would 
cooperate with the Libyan Government in con- 
sidering measures required toward this end. 





® BuL.eTIn of July 5, 1954, p. 15. The economic posi- 
tion of Libya was also among the topics discussed during 
the visit of Prime Minister Ben Halim to the United States 
in July. 

* Tbid., Sept. 20, 1954, p. 396. 
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Export-Import Bank Loans 

Even before the inauguration of the programs 
for technical and economic assistance, the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington had authorized a 
number of loans in the Near East, South Asia, and 
Africa for the economic development of coun- 
tries in that general area. By July 1954, these 
loans were substantially as indicated in the ac- 
companying table. 


U. S. Support for U. N. Programs of Assistance 


The United States, of course, continued to sup- 
port the various U.N. programs of technical as- 
sistance during 1954. On May 11, Ambassador 
Lodge gave a check for $1,645,812 to the United 
Nations Expanded Technical Assistance Program 
to complete the U.S. contribution for 1953.% In 
a statement on that occasion Mr. Lodge noted that 
the President’s Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, the Randall Commission, had urged 
strengthening and expansion of United Nations 
technical assistance. He also mentioned the signif- 
icance of the program in the long-range strength- 
ening of the free world in such countries as Paki- 
stan, Afghanistan, and Libya in projects in land 
reclamation, irrigation, and hydroelectric devel- 
opment. 

While the United States was unable to announce 
its precise contribution to the United Nations pro- 
gram for 1955, Ambassador Lodge advised Dr. V. 
A. Hamdani, Chairman of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee, Extra-Budgetary Funds, on November 1 * 
that the President was prepared to request from 
the Congress funds for an American contribution 
to the program for 1955. He added: 

Since the inception of the United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance, the United States has 
given it strong support. For the first three years of the 
program the United States contributed a total of $36,000,- 
000, or approximately 60 per cent of all funds pledged, to 
the central fund. For 1954 the dollar amount of our 
pledge increased to $13,861,809, although our percentage 
share of the central fund was reduced to approximately 
57 per cent. The full amount of the U. S. pledge for cal- 
endar year 1954 has been appropriated by the U. S. Con- 
gress and is available for contribution to the program. 

The United States recognizes the importance of tech- 


nical assistance in promoting the economic development 
of the underdeveloped countries and has been providing 


5 Thid., May 31, 1954, p. 849. 
% Thid., Dec. 6, 1954, p. 879. 
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Export-Import Bank Loans in the Near East, South Asia, and Africa, 1945-1954 








Country Date Authorized credit Purpose 
Greece. 1/9/46 $25,000,000 U. S. products and services. Some $10,436,000 can- 
celed or expired, about $13,250,000 outstanding. 
Turkey . 12/18/46— 28, 462, 230 14 loans for various types of industrial, electrical railway, 
11/25/53 port, and shipping equipment. Some $292,000 can- 
celed or expired, $6,403,000 outstanding. 
Israel . 1/19/49- 135, 000,000 Loans for agricultural equipment, transportation, hous- 
10/26/49 ing, telecommunications, port and industrial equip- 
ment. $122,636,000 outstanding. 
Egypt. . 7/16/47 7, 250,000 Equipment for fertilizer and chemical industries. 
$5,800,000 outstanding. 
Saudi Arabia. 1/3/46- 40, 000,000 Products and services, cement plant construction, ma- 
7/20/50 terials and equipment. Some $25,000,000 canceled 
or expired, $8,767,000 outstanding. 
Afghanistan . 11/23/49 21,000,000 Canal and dam construction. $19,900,000 outstanding. 
4/29/54 18, 500,000 Helmand River Valley development. 
Ethiopia. . 6/10/46- 3,000,000 Aircraft and spare parts, communications equipment, 
6/22/50 and industrial machinery. About $230,573 out- 
standing. 
Liberia . 4/27/49 10, 350,000 Iron ore production, highway improvement and con- 
struction, water supply, and sewage system. $2,000,- 
000 outstanding. 
Total . $288, 562, 230 





technical assistance bilaterally as well as supporting the 
UN technical assistance program. It has also contrib- 
uted generously to the other special UN programs which 
are aimed directly or indirectly at economic development 
or at alleviation of economic distress.* 


The United States has also contributed gener- 
ously to other United Nations agencies which have 
rendered basic assistance to underdeveloped areas, 
such as the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(Fao), the World Health Organization (Wuo), 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (Unesco), and the Chil- 
dren’s Fund (Unicer). Almost nine-tenths of 
the assistance given by Unicer to underdeveloped 


* See Export-Import Bank of Washington, Bighteenth 
Semiannual Report to Congress for the Period January- 
June 1954, appendix C. It may be noted that the loans 
in Africa as a whole totaled $152,852,331 and in Asia 
$558,827,320. It was announced on Nov. 2 that the 
Export-Import Bank was ready to lend Iran $85,000,000. 
A loan of $25,000,000 to Iran, authorized on Oct. 6, 1950, 
had been canceled. 

See also the statements of Sen. H. Alexander Smith, 
U.S. Representative, at the Fifth U.N. Technical Assist- 
ance Conference, Nov. 26, 1954, ibid., Dec. 18, 1954, p. 926; 
and James P. Nash, U.S. Representative, in Committee II 
of the General Assembly, Nov. 19, 1954, ibid., Dec. 27, 1954, 
p. 1004. Fifty-six countries had pledged some $12,264,136 
to the 1955 program by Nov. 24, 1954. 
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countries since 1950 has been allocated to Africa, 
Asia, the Eastern Mediterranean region, and Latin 
America. During 1954 it was proposed to give 
44 percent of Unicer aid to Asia, 15 percent to 
Africa, and about 14 percent to the Eastern Medi- 
terranean area. On January 13, 1955, Ambassa- 
dor Lodge presented a check for $7,773,550 as a 
partial contribution to Unicer’s 1954 program, 
with an indication that further payments would be 
dependent upon matching contributions from 
other governments.” 


*° See also Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, The State of Agriculture 1953, part II, 
Longer Term Prospects (January 1954) ; David McK. Key, 
“World Security and the World Health Organization,” 
BuLLeTIN of Oct. 25, 1954, p. 616; “Health Progress in 
the Eastern Mediterranean,” Chronicle of the World 
Health Organization, vol. 8 (June 1954), p. 185; U.N. doc. 
A/2686, Report of the Economic and Social Council, 6 
August 1958 to 6 August 1954, pp. 72-78; Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, “Real Hope for the Tens of Millions,’ United 
Nations Review, vol. I (December 1954), pp. 8-11; “Ad- 
vances in Education in Liberia,” ibid., pp. 16-19; “Shared 
Skills in Libya,” ibid., vol. I (July 1954), pp. 62-69; “A 
Year of Progress in Technical Assistance,” ibid., pp. 59-61; 
“Routing the Insect Armies in the Jordan Valley,’ ibid., 
vol. I (November 1954), pp. 34-38. For an excellent 
summary of the work of Unicer, see UN1cer Compendium, 
vol. V, 1954-1956 (United Nations Children’s Fund, 1954). 
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While the United States was also interested in 
the projects for an international finance corpora- 
tion and the special United Nations fund for 
economic development,” it was a heavy contribu- 
tor to the capital of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, which has as- 
sisted in financing a large number of development 
projects. By June 30, 1954, out of an authorized 
capital of $10,000,000,000, the subscribed capital 
had reached $9,148,500,000. The United States 
had subscribed $635,000,000, with 31,750 shares in 
the amount of $3,175,000,000. The total of effec- 
tive loans outstanding held by the bank amounted 
to $1,663,000,000. Among loans in the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa were those listed in the 


accompanying table. 


That the United States continued to look upon 
the problems of stability and security in the Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa from a broad point 
of view was indicated by a number of develop- 
ments toward the close of 1954. In a news con- 
ference on December 7, Secretary Dulles indicated 
that while “a very high emphasis upon the mili- 
tary” was necessary until there was “greater con- 
fidence in the world,” the present phase of the 
struggle “between the world of Communist despot- 
ism and the free nations” had “shifted to some 
extent, for the time being perhaps, more to eco- 
nomic competition” and that there was less fear 
than there had been of “open military activities.” 
More thought, therefore, was needed on “this 
phase of the problem” than had been the case 


Loans of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 








Country Date Original amount Purpose 
ROPER SS OS ne) Sena) a Ae GMa 7/9/54 $19,110,000 Electrical power development 
OHI, gs ea SRW 9/13/50 5,000,000 Highway rehabilitation 
9/13/50 2,000,000 Foreign exchange for development bank 
2/19/51 1,500,000 Telephone and telegraph systems 
LD SR ee ee ee 8/18/49 34, 000,000 Railway rehabilitation 
9/29/49 10, 000,000 Agricultural development 
4/18/50 18, 500,000 Electric power development 
1/23/53 19, 500,000 Electric power, flood control, and irrigation 
India (Guarantor) ....... 12/18/52 31, 500,000 Iron and steel production facilities 
India (Guarantor) ....... 11/19/54 16, 200,000 Electrical power development 
OOS oe SR A ee 6/15/50 12, 800,000 Construction of flood control project 
2S a ae eg 3/27/52 27, 200,000 Railway rehabilitation 
Pakistan (Guarantor). ..... 6/2/54 14, 000,000 Construction of natural gas transmission line by Sui Gas 
Transmission Company 
UTUGON ae se, Co Gi “a. wih neh es ds oe 7/7/50 13, 900,000 Grain storage facilities 
7/7/50 12, 500,000 Port construction and development 
2/26/54 3, 800,000 Port construction and development 
6/18/52 25, 200,000 Electric power, irrigation, and flood control 
Turkey (Guarantor) ...... 10/19/50 9,000,000 Foreign exchange for private industry 
9/10/53 9,000,000 Through Industrial Development Bank of Turkey 





i a a a Se ee oe, i a a -ef-r- 


$284, 710, 000 





© See especially U.N. docs. A/2728, Economic Develop- 


ment of Under-Developed Countries. 


Special United 


Nations Fund for Economic Development; A/C.2/183, 


A/C.2/L.230,233. 
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“International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Ninth Annual Report 1958-1954, appendix F. 
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“when primary emphasis was placed upon the 
military.” © 

Secretary Dulles declared on December 21 that, 
“in the Middle East, the northern tier concept” 
was “taking form under the leadership of Turkey 
and Pakistan.” ® 

In his State of the Union Message to the Con- 
gress on January 6, 1955, President Eisenhower 
noted a number of positive developments in the 
Middle East and the Eastern Mediterranean : * 


® BuLLETIN of Dec. 20, 1954, p. 967. See also ibid., Dec. 
27, 1954, p. 987, for the appointment of Joseph M. Dodge 
as chairman of the Council on Foreign Economic Policy, 
and ibid., Jan. 3, 1955, p. 16, for a statement on the Third 
Colombo Plan Report and the U.S. contribution of $280 
million in grant assistance and about $62 million in loans 
authorized or disbursed under the plan. 

*® Tbid., Jan. 10, 1955, p. 43. 

* Tbid., Jan. 17, 1955, p. 79. 

© Tbid., Jan. 31, 1955, p. 163. The President noted that 
the United States had provided some grant and loan as- 
sistance in the Middle East and Africa “to promote eco- 
nomic development and political stability” and that he 
would request funds to continue this type of assistance 
in the fiscal year 1956. This assistance had gone to Iran, 
Israel, Lebanon, Jordan, Egypt, and Libya, and some had 
been extended to India. Similarly, the program of tech- 
nical assistance would be supported, he said, some 68 
agreements having been signed with states in Latin Amer- 
ica, Asia, the Near East, and Africa. 


Recent agreements between Turkey and Pakistan have 
laid a foundation for increased strength in the Middle 
East. With our understanding support, Egypt and Britain, 
Yugoslavia and Italy, Britain and Iran have resolved 
dangerous differences. The security of the Mediterranean 
has been enhanced by an alliance among Greece, Turkey, 
and Yugoslavia. 

But the President added that the “military 
threat” was “but one menace to our freedom and 
security” and that the free nations “must maintain 
and reinforce their cohesion, their internal secu- 
rity, their political and economic vitality, and their 
faith in freedom.” 

The President’s Budget Message of January 17, 
which called for an expenditure of some $4,300,- 
000,000 on mutual assistance programs, gave ap- 
propriate stress to military assistance but pointed 
out that the national interest required “direct as- 
sistance to certain less developed countries where a 
rate of economic progress which would be impos- 
sible without such assistance is essential to their 
becoming and remaining strong and healthy mem- 
bers of the community of free nations capable of 
resisting Communist penetration and _ subver- 
sion.” © 


® Mr. Howard, author of the above article, is 
United Nations adviser for the Bureau of Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs. 


Agriculture and Democracy in the Middle East 


by Afif IZ. Tannous* 


United States interests in the Middle East have 
increased in number and expanded in scope since 
the days of World War II, and United States 
policy for that region has taken on an increasingly 
definite form and positive expression. These in- 
terests and this policy—involving cultural, eco- 
nomic, strategic, and political relations—consti- 
tute an integral phase of the global and historical 
endeavor now being made by the United States 
in international affairs, in vigorous support of 
democracy. It has become increasingly evident 
that the degree of success to be attained by such 
an endeavor will depend upon the extent to which 


* Reprinted from the January 1955 issue of Foreign Agri- 
culture. 
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it embraces all the major forces that make up the 
American way of life. 

Such a force is agriculture. It has been playing 
an important role in the implementation of United 
States foreign policy, but it could play an even 
more important one. For agriculture is a corner- 
stone of American democracy, and at the same 
time is the occupation and way of life for the 
majority of the people of the world, especially peo- 
ple in countries like those of the Middle East, 
where modern development is in its early stages. 

To strengthen and secure the Middle East for 
democracy ; to restore, maintain, and increase sta- 
bility in the region; to assist the various cooper- 
ating countries in their effort to develop their 
resources and raise standards of living among 
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their peoples; to maintain and strengthen the 
traditional business and cultural ties between these 
countries and the United States: These, in brief, 
have emerged as the major objectives of United 
States policy in the Middle East since the end of 
World War II. On numerous occasions at home 
and abroad, officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment have stated them in one form or another. 

Furthermore the United States, a» Government 
and Nation, has taken action in cooperation with 
the countries of the region that leaves no doubt 
regarding the genuine desire by all concerned for 
the attainment of these objectives: The United 
States has extended requested military aid to sev- 
eral countries, with a view to strengthening re- 
gional security ; its persistent and positive media- 
tion effort has borne fruit in the solution of the 
historic Suez Canal problem and the explosive 
Iranian oil dispute; perhaps most outstanding, 
and certainly most promising as a long-range ac- 
tivity, has been the extension of United States 
technical and economic assistance, either directly 
or through the United Nations, to practically 
every country in the region, for the development 
of natural and human resources. Considering the 
agricultural character of the Middle East, it is 
small wonder that American agriculture has 
played an important role in this assistance. 

As an occupation of the majority of the people 
and as the main pillar of national economies, agri- 
culture has dominated the scene in the Middle 
East for centuries. Only in recent years, however, 
has there developed among Middle Eastern people 
and their leaders a consciousness of the region’s 
agricultural foundations and a wide concern for 
agricultural problems and potentials. 

Between 70 and 80 percent of the total popula- 
tions of the various countries depend upon agri- 
culture and closely related industries for a living. 
This is true of densely populated and intensively 
cultivated Egypt and Lebanon, as well as of 
sparsely populated and extensively cultivated 
Syria, Iraq, and Iran. It is also true of Saudi 
Arabia and young Libya, where agriculture con- 
sists chiefly of the grazing of livestock by nomadic 
and seminomadic tribes. It is the people on the 
land, whether sharecroppers, small owners, or big 
landlords, whether tribesmen or settled villagers, 
who produce the basic agricultural wealth and ac- 
count for a major share of the national income and 
of the national exports. 
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Egypt provides an outstanding illustration. 
Most of its more than 21 million people are culti- 
vators of the soil, living on a total cultivated area 
of some 6 million acres that is intensively cropped 
with the aid of irrigation. Its national economy 
and foreign exchange earnings depend heavily 
upon the production and processing of a few lead- 
ing crops—long-staple cotton, bread grains, rice, 
and clover. Over 90 percent of the total value of 
its normal exports is accounted for by agricultural 
items. At the same time its imports include large 
quantities of bread grains and other food items, 
required to meet the needs of a dense, rapidly in- 
creasing population with relatively limited land 
resources. 

Iraq, too, is an agricultural country. Most of 
its people—there are only about 5 million—are 
engaged in settled or tribal agriculture. Its culti- 
vated areas, mainly under irrigation, amount to 
some 6 million acres, with a potential of 20 million. 
The economy of the country is maintained bas- 
ically by its internationally famous date crop and 
its grains and livestock products. 

Emphasizing the role of agriculture in the eco- 
nomic development and stability of the Middle 
East is not to neglect or belittle the contribution 
of the other segments of the economy. Tourist 
trade, oil exports, and industrial activity are of 
undoubted importance and are capable of further 
development. 

Industrial activity is limited, however, to the 
expansion of light industries, mainly those related 
to the processing of agricultural items: materials 
and power resources for developing heavy indus- 
try are either inadequate or lacking. Oil is highly 
significant only in a few countries of the region, 
notably the Arabian Peninsula, Iraq, and Iran. 
Of course it may yet be discovered in large quanti- 
ties in other countries. But the fact remains that 
oil, unlike agriculture, is not a basic industry of 
the people. It is not a part of their daily pattern 
of living. Income from it does not touch them 
directly. And sooner or later it will be exhausted 
as a source of wealth. The great problem that oil 
development in these countries has brought is how 
to utilize its benefits widely in the rest of the econ- 
omy, and thus to raise living standards for the 
people. Iraq has taken a firm sound step toward 
solution by allocating the major portion of its an- 
nual oil revenues to national production projects. 
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Agriculture the Basic Force 


With such limitations on these segments of the 
economy, agriculture emerges as the more basic 
and dominant force in the economic development 
of the area. 

This overwhelmingly agricultural character of 
the Middle East, and similar underdeveloped 
areas of the world, clearly indicates a major chan- 
nel through which United States policy can be 
attained. If economic organization in these aspir- 
ing countries is to be soundly balanced on solid 
foundations; if accruing benefits are to reach 
equitably the greatest number of people; if sta- 
bility is to be secured, as it should, at the center of 
gravity—i. e., in the agricultural sector—in these 
national organizations; then agriculture and com- 
plementary industries must be further developed 
through a major assistance effort. 

Already, American agricultural technology, 
through private business and government, has 
made promising beginnings within the United 
States technical assistance program; but it cer- 
tainly could play a much greater role, and thus 
serve more effectively the policy we hold in com- 
mon with friendly nations. Water-spreading for 
the benefit of tribal herdsmen, more efficient irri- 
gation techniques, conservation of land and 
water resources, range management, reforestation 
schemes, improved seed and other techniques for 
increasing food production for local consumption, 
food processing methods to help expand and im- 
prove the people’s diet, judicious use of farm 
machinery, and the development of cottage indus- 
tries are examples of the many fields in which 
expanded American assistance would produce 
basic permanent results. 

It must be strongly emphasized, however, that 
American agricultural technology, transplanted 
as such into a cooperating underdeveloped coun- 
try, cannot possibly function and produce as ef- 
fectively as it does in its own environment. In 
fact, in some countries, economic disorganization, 
rather than development and prosperity, has been 
the result. Examples are the displacement of 
abundant and cheap farm labor by the tractor; soil 
erosion resulting from intensive cultivation by 
modern machinery; inadequate distribution of 
farm credit and costly imported equipment owing 
to the lack of organization and the needed institu- 
tions; frustration of increased food production by 
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outmoded means of transportation and marketing 
within the country; arrested development of ef- 
forts to improve seed varieties and methods of 
cultivation because of the lack of effective systems 
of research and extension ; and obstructions offered 
by prevailing systems of land tenure to progressive 
agricultural development. 

Consequently the role of American agriculture 
in this international cooperative endeavor goes 
farther than the mere transmission of technical 
skills. It must be an all-inclusive role in order to 
bring permanently fruitful results. It must give 
full consideration to the foundations of agricul- 
tural economic organization and related systems, 
as well as the resultant technology. This develop- 
ment is inherently a relatively slow process, in- 
volving cooperative effort on a long-range basis, 
but the outcome will be permanent and self-devel- 
oping. And it is of the very essence of self-help, 
which lies at the heart of United States technical 
assistance philosophy. 


Mutual Benefits of Technical Assistance 


An outstanding feature of technical assistance is 
that it is not one sided in its benefits. As it has 
been legislated for and envisaged, technical assist- 
ance rests squarely on the principle of cooperation 
and mutual benefit through the exchange of knowl- 
edge. It may be that in the early stages of imple- 
mentation of the program, because of the greater 
and more urgent needs of the cooperating coun- 
tries, this important phase has not been given the 
attention it deserves. 

It is a matter of history, however, that agricul- 
tural development in the United States owes a 
great deal to other parts of the world for the 
plants and animals they have contributed. To the 
Middle East, certainly, where agriculture has 
been practiced continuously for several thousand 
years, our debt is outstanding: From it we have 
received, either directly or indirectly, such good 
things as alfalfa, wheat, barley, dates, olives, the 
Arab horse, and the Angora goat. And our scien- 
tists have utilized plant and animal strains from 
the area in fruitful agricultural research and 
experimentation. 

There is no doubt that the flow of this kind of 
material and information from the Middle East, 
for the ultimate benefit of both sides, can be in- 
creased immensely by American agriculture’s 
participating more actively on a long-range basis 
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in the technical assistance programs in the region. 
By virtue of its being relatively underdeveloped, 
this part of the world holds great promise for 
discovery in animal and plant life and in agri- 
cultural techniques. Our technicians and scien- 
tists, though they have been working there for 
only 2 or 3 years, agree that, through diligent 
study under the varied physical and biological 
conditions of the region, new items could be dis- 
covered, important lessons learned, and immedi- 
ate and long-term benefits reaped. 

Then there is the matter of trade, which is, of 
course, a major interest of the United States in 
relation to the region. Obviously, the various 
countries involved cannot expand their interna- 
tional trade activities unless they develop their 
resources and raise standards of living among 
their peoples. Recognition of this fact was one 
major reason for the development of the United 
States technical and economic aid programs. 

As far as agriculture is concerned in this re- 
spect, the more actively and comprehensively our 
American agriculture participates in this cooper- 
ative assistance program, the greater opportunity 
it will have to safeguard and promote its own 
interests, as well as those of the Nation as a whole, 
and also those of the participating countries. 
This is the concern not only of the various gov- 
ernmental agencies involved, but also of the lead- 
ing private agricultural organizations and indus- 
tries. The reward for such enlightened and 
comprehensive participation will be the gaining 
of greater and continuous assurance that produc- 
tion of such complementary crops as are in 
demand in the United States will be encouraged, 
that effort will be diverted from the expansion 
of competitive crops for which there is no real 
demand in world markets, that greater support 
will be given to the conservation of agricultural 
resources and the production and processing of 
food crops for greater domestic consumption, and 
that research in and development of certain stra- 
tegic items that are needed in the United States 
will be undertaken on a long-term basis. 

Furthermore, American agriculture has as- 
sumed recently an unprecedented authority and 
responsibility in this matter by virtue of Public 
Law 480, which was approved by Congress on 
July 10, 1954. It is entitled “Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954” and has 
as a central objective the utilization of foreign 
currency proceeds accruing from the sale of sur- 
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plus agricultural commodities “to expand inter- 
national trade, to encourage economic develop- 
ment, to purchase strategic materials . . . and to 
foster in other ways the foreign policy of the 
United States.”? A portion of these proceeds 
may be utilized in the various U.S. aid programs 
authorized for friendly countries, including those 
of the Middle East. This would bring American 
agriculture into much closer relationship with 
these aid programs and permit it to participate 
in them more actively. 


Agriculture as a Way of Life 


Agriculture is not only an economic activity, 
however; it is also a way of life. It is a way of 
life for people everywhere in the world. It has 
its traditions, customs, and institutions with roots 
reaching deep into early human experiences in the 
development of community and society. 

In the United States this agricultural, or rural, 
way of life lies at the foundation of the total 
national culture and contributes substantially to 
its democratic processes. Manifestations of this 
reality can be readily discerned in the relative 
stability of the agricultural profession; in the 
security and creative initiative gained from the 
independent farm-family ownership of the land; 
in the solidarity of the farm family; in the face- 
to-face primary group relationship and the con- 
sciousness of belonging directly to a community, 
which are of the essence of the democratic process ; 
in the high esteem and adequate rewards accorded 
productive manual labor; in cooperative organiza- 
tions flourishing side by side with private enter- 
prise; and in an integrated system of government- 
farm relationship based upon the dynamic con- 
cepts of the official serving the interests of the 
farmer, decentralization of authority and respon- 
sibility, belief in and support for agricultural re- 
search and education, and extension based upon 
cooperation and self-help. 

In the Middle East, agriculture is even more 
dominant in the pattern of living. The tribal 
community, an important entity in several of the 
countries, has made major contributions to the 
total national organization. The village commu- 
nity, where all farmers live, has made similar 


*For a White House announcement on the administra- 
tion of the Act, the text of Executive Order 10560, and 
related documents, see BULLETIN of Oct. 4, 1954, p. 498. 
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contributions. Those two basic units have evolved 
in this perhaps oldest part of the world since the 
dawn of human history. Their deep-rooted tradi- 
tions, folkways, institutions, and values make up 
the basic pattern of Middle Eastern life, which 
includes family solidarity, strong community iden- 
tity and consciousness, personal touch in human 
relations, mutual aid, effective social control, and 
business enterprise undertaken as a family activity. 

From these basic realities of rural life in both 
the United States and the Middle East emerges the 
call to American agriculture to make its contribu- 
tion complete, involving its institutional roots as 
well as its improved techniques. The exchange of 
concepts, methods, and systems with respect to 
such matters as land-man relationship, training, 
cooperative extension, government-farmer rela- 
tionship, community spirit, and the worth of the 
cultivator as a citizen—be he owner, tenant, or 
laborer—is certainly a fundamental prerequisite 
to the exchange of production skills. It must be 
so as long as the cause of democracy constitutes 
the primary motivation of United States policy, 
and as long as the strengthening of the democratic 
foundations of prosperity and stability constitutes 
the ultimate objective of this cooperative inter- 
national endeavor. 

This conclusion gains further support from a 
consideration of the most outstanding internal 
problem confronting the Middle East and other 
underdeveloped regions. It is the problem of the 
great gap that separates the small minority of the 
elite—the highly educated, the prosperous, the 
rulers, the leaders—from the great majority of the 
people, most of whom are the producers of agri- 
culture. Traditionally the lot of this majority 
has been one of neglect, deprivation, and frustra- 
tion, a sad fact that is clearly indicated by high 
rates of illiteracy (70 to 80 percent) and of infant 
mortality (15 to 20 percent) ; by landlessness or too 
small ownership (60 to 70 percent) ; by low levels 
of living (an estimated annual family income of 
$200 to $300) ; by the prevalence of such vitality- 
sapping diseases as trachoma, bilharziasis, hook- 
worm, typhoid, and dysentery; and by wasteful 
underemployment. 

The result has been the development of a dan- 
gerous vacuum and of mounting tension in the 
national organizations of most of the Middle East- 
ern countries. Upheavals have occurred in some 
of these countries, and a state of instability has 
been the rule. The situation has not yet been rec- 
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tified. A promising trend has emerged, however, 
and is gaining strength. It is the serious effort 
of a growing enlightened leadership to reduce the 
vacuum and to bridge the gap between the elite 
and the masses through action programs in several 
fields of endeavor aimed at improving conditions 
in the important agricultural sector. A current 
and hopeful illustration of this trend is the recent 
vigorous reform and development movement in 
Egypt, which has as a central objective the social 
and economic development of the fellaheen. 

In assisting this positive and constructive trend, 
American agriculture is certainly equipped and 
qualified, technically and institutionally, to play 
an important role. 


© Mr. Tannous, author of the above article, is 
Assistant to the Deputy Administrator, Technical 
Assistance, Foreign Agricultural Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Beach Erosion Experts 
on Mission to Africa 


The Department of Defense announced on Feb- 
ruary 3 that three officials of the Beach Erosion 
Board, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, had left 
Washington the previous day on a technical mis- 
sion to Africa. Their trip is part of the Corps 
of Engineers’ regular participation in the foreign 
technical assistance program. 

Col. W. P. Trower, president of the Beach Ero- 
sion Board; M. P. O’Brien, member of the Board; 
and R. O. Eaton, the Board’s chief technical 
adviser, will go first to Monrovia, Liberia, to make 
an on-the-spot inspection and study of a shore ero- 
sion problem which is endangering the harbor of 
Monrovia. Last November an engineer from the 
Beach Erosion Board went to Monrovia and pre- 
pared a preliminary report on the problem. From 
this preliminary report, and the personal inspec- 
tion of the three officials, a report with recom- 
mendations for relieving the situation will be made 
to the Foreign Operations Administration, which, 
in turn, will report to the Government of Liberia. 

After completing their inspection trip to Mon- 
rovia, the three engineers will go to Gambia, where 
they will look into a serious shoaling problem in 
the harbor of Bathurst. Upon their return to the 
United States, they will make a report to Foa on 
this problem also, with recommendations as to how 
it should be corrected. 
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Trade Agreement Negotiations Involving Switzerland and Japan 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements on February 21 issued formal notice 
of the intention of the U.S. Government to under- 
take, under the authority of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 as amended and extended, tariff 
negotiations with Switzerland. The Committee 
also supplemented its notice of November 13, 
1954,1 concerning tariff negotiations involving 
Japan to be held under the sponsorship of the 
countries associated in a General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and announced a supplemental 
list of items for consideration in these negotia- 
tions. 

The announcement regarding negotiations with 
Switzerland, including the listing of products and 
the scheduling of hearings, formally opens U.S. 
preparations for negotiations to compensate 
Switzerland for the increase last year in U.S. duty 
rates on certain watches and watch movements.? 
Our action, which was consistent with the escape 
clause provision in the trade agreement between 
the United States and Switzerland, was taken 
to prevent serious injury to the domestic watch 
industry. The escape clause in the agreement also 
obligates the country taking such action to consult 
at the request of the other country regarding ap- 
propriate measures which would maintain the 
general level of reciprocal and mutually advan- 
tageous concessions in the agreement. Switzer- 
land has requested such consultations. 

The need for considering additional items in 
the negotiations involving Japan arises primarily 
out of developments that have taken place since 
last November. In some cases, study has indicated 
serious weaknesses in the bargaining position of 
the United States in negotiating with some of the 
third countries that have planned all along to 
negotiate with Japan and with which the United 
States may consequently wish to carry on supple- 
mental negotiations to expand benefits to Japan. 
In others, countries that had previously no firm 





*BuLietIn of Nov. 22, 1954, p. 767. 
* Ibid., Aug. 23, 1954, p. 274. 
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plans to negotiate have now decided to undertake 
such negotiations. 

Hearings are scheduled and opportunity is pro- 
vided for submission of briefs for the purpose of 
obtaining views and information from interested 
persons on all phases of both of these negotiations, 
including views for or against concessions which 
the United States might offer on particular 
products. 

Attached to the Committee’s notice of intention 
to negotiate is a list of products on which modifica- 
tion may be considered during the negotiations. 
Listing of an item is for the purpose of gathering 
information on the possibility of a concession; it 
does not mean that a concession will be offered 
on the product. No tariff concession can be made 
by the United States on any product not included 
in a published list. 

As required by law, the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information also gave notice that it will 
receive views of interested persons concerning any 
aspect of the proposed negotiations. The Com- 
mittee includes members designated by the Secre- 
taries of State, the Treasury, Defense, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Labor, and Interior, and the 
Director of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion to represent their respective agencies. In 
addition the Committee includes a member of the 
United States Tariff Commission. 

Domestic producers, importers, and other inter- 
ested persons are invited to present views and all 
possible information regarding products on the 
published lists, including information relative to 
Section 2 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1954. This section provides that no action 
should be taken to decrease the duty on any article 
where the President finds that such reduction 
would threaten domestic production needed for 
projected national defense requirements. Con- 
sideration will be given to submissions concerning 
wages in the exporting country in accordance with 
the President’s message of March 30, 1954. All 
views and information will be carefully considered 
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in arriving at a decision as to whether or not a 
concession should be offered by the United States 
on each product. 

In view of the fact that the proposed negoti- 
ations with Switzerland are for the purpose of of- 
fering concessions in compensation for withdrawal 
by the United States of concessions previously 
made to Switzerland on a reciprocal basis, it is 
not contemplated that new concessions will be 
sought from the Swiss at this time. 

Hearings before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information will open on March 28, 1955. Appli- 
cations for oral presentation of views and infor- 
mation should be presented to the Committee not 
later than 12 noon, March 18, 1955. Persons de- 
siring to be heard should also submit written briefs 
or statements to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information by 12 noon, March 18, 1955. Only 
those persons will be heard who presented written 
briefs or statements and filed applications to be 
heard by the date indicated. Persons who do not 
desire to be heard may present written statements 
until noon, March 28, 1955. Details concerning 
the submission of briefs and applications to be 
heard are contained in the Committee’s notices 
attached to this release. 

The United States Tariff Commission also an- 
nounced on February 21 that it would open public 
hearings on March 28, to receive views and infor- 
mation useful in preparing its “peril-point” report 
to the President, as required by Section 3 (a) of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, on 
the extent to which U.S. concessions on particular 
products may be made in the negotiations without 
causing or threatening serious injury to a domestic 
industry producing like or directly competitive 
products. 

Views and information received by the Tariff 
Commission in its hearings referred to above will 
be made available to the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information for consideration by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agreements. 
Persons who have appeared before the Tariff Com- 
mission need not—but may if they wish—appear 
also before the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation. The Tariff Commission will also make 
available to the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation views and information received by the 
Commission in its investigation pursuant to the 
Senate Finance Committee Resolution of March 
11, 1954, on all articles having an ad valorem equiv- 
alent duty rate of 50 percent or higher. 
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However, persons wishing to present materia] 
on U.S. import concessions other than the ma- 
terial they have presented to the Tariff Commis. 
sion should file written statements or briefs with 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information, and, 
if they wish, may request appearance before that 


Committee. Persons wishing to suggest addi- 
tional items on which U.S. import concessions may 
be considered, and which do not appear in a pub- 
lished list, should present their views to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information. 

Copies of the notices of the Tariff Commission 
may be obtained from the Commission. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 


I. Trade Agreement Negotiations with Switzerland; 
II. Possible Adjustment in Preferential Rates on 
Cuban Products. 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, approved June 12, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 
945, ch. 474; 65 Stat. 73, ch. 141) and to para- 
graph 4 of Executive Order 10082 of October 5, 
1949 (3 CFR, 1949 Supp., p. 126), and in view of 
“escape clause” action with respect to certain 
watches and watch movements taken by the Presi- 
dent on July 27, 1954 (Proclamation 3062, 19 F. R. 
4659) under the authority of Section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (48 Stat. 943, ch. 
474) and Section 7 (c) of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 74, ch. 141), notice 
is hereby given by the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements of intention to enter 
into trade agreement negotiations with Switzer- 
land looking toward possible restoration of the 
general level of reciprocal and mutually advan- 
tageous concessions in the trade agreement of Jan- 
uary 9, 1936 with Switzerland (49 Stat. 3917), as 
supplemented on October 13, 1950 by certain pro- 
visions set forth in the 18th recital of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of November 26, 1951 (Proc- 
lamation 2954, 3 CFR, 1951 Supp., p. 56). 

There is annexed hereto a list * of articles im- 
ported into the United States to be considered for 
possible modification of duties and other import 
restrictions, or specific continuance of existing 
customs or excise treatment in the negotiations 


with Switzerland of which notice is given above. 


*List not printed here. Copies may be obtained from 
the U. S. Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The articles proposed for consideration in the 
negotiations are identified in the annexed list by 
specifying the numbers of the paragraphs in tariff 
schedules of Title I of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, in which they are provided for together 
with the language used in such tariff paragraphs 
to provide for such articles, except that where 
necessary the statutory language has been modified 
by the omission of words or the addition of new 
language in order to narrow the scope of the 
original language. Where no qualifying lan- 
guage is used with regard to the type, grades, and 
values of any listed article, all types, grades, and 
values of the article covered by the language used 
are included. 

In the case of each article in the list with respect 
to which the corresponding product of Cuba is 
now entitled to preferential treatment, the nego- 
tiations referred to may involve the elimination, 
reduction, or continuation of the preference, per- 
haps in some cases with an adjustment or speci- 
fication of the rate applicable to the product of 
Cuba. 

No article imported into the United States 
will be considered in the negotiations for possible 
modification of duties or other import restrictions, 
imposition of additional import restrictions, or 
specific continuance of existing customs or excise 
treatment unless it is included, specifically or by 
reference, in the annexed list or unless it is subse- 
quently included in a supplementary public list. 
Only duties on the articles listed imposed under 
the paragraphs of the Tariff Act of 1930 specified 
with regard to such articles and import taxes im- 
posed on such articles under the Internal Revenue 
Code will be considered for a possible decrease, but 
additional or separate ordinary duties or import 
taxes on such articles imposed under any other 
provisions of law may be bound against increase 
as an assurance that the concession under the listed 
paragraph will not be nullified. In addition any 
action which might be taken with respect to basic 
duties on products may involve action with respect 
to compensating duties imposed on manufactures 
containing such products. In the event that an 
article which as of January 1, 1955, was regarded 
as classifiable under a description included in the 
list is excluded therefrom by judicial decision or 
otherwise prior to the conclusion of the trade 
agreement negotiations, the list will nevertheless 
be considered as including such article. 

Public hearings in connection with “peril 
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point” investigation of the United States Tariff 
Commission in connection with the articles in- 
cluded in the annexed list pursuant to Section 3 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
as amended, are the subject of an announcement 
of this date issued by that Commission. 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, as amended, and paragraph 5 of Executive 
Order 10082 of October 5, 1949, information and 
views as to any aspect of the proposals announced 
in this notice may be submitted to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information in accordance with 
the announcement of this date issued by that Com- 
mittee. Any matters appropriate to be considered 
in connection with the negotiations proposed above 
may be presented. 

By direction of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Trade Agreements this 21st day of February 
1955. 

Cart D. Corse 
Chairman 
Interdepartmental Comgnittee 
on Trade Agreements 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


I. Trade Agreement Negotiations with Switzerland ; 
II. Possible Adjustment in Preferential Rates on Cuban 
Products. 
Submission of Information to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information 
Closing date for application to be heard, March 18, 


1955 

Closing date for submission of briefs by those de- 
siring to be heard, March 18, 1955 

Public hearings open and closing date for submission 
of briefs by those not desiring to be heard, March 
28, 1955, 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements has issued on this day a notice of in- 
tention to enter into trade agreement negotiations 
with Switzerland. 

Annexed to the notice of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements, is a list * of ar- 
ticles imported into the United States to be con- 
sidered for possible concessions in the negotiations. 
The Committee for Reciprocity Information here- 
by gives notice that all applications for oral 
presentation of views in regard to the proposed 
negotiations shall be submitted to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information not later than 12:00 
noon, March 18, 1955. Such applications must in- 
dicate the product or products on which the indi- 
viduals or groups desire to be heard, and an 
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estimate of the time required for such presenta- 
tion. Persons who desire to be heard in regard to 
the foregoing proposals shall also submit written 
statements to the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation not later than 12:00 noon, March 18, 
1955. Written statements of persons who do not 
desire to be heard shall be submitted not later 
than 12: 00 noon, March 28, 1955. Such communi- 
cations shall be addressed to “Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington 25, D. C.”. Fifteen copies of written 
statements, either typed, printed, or duplicated 
shall be submitted, of which one copy shall be 
sworn to. 

Written statements submitted to the Committee, 
except information and business data proffered 
in confidence, shall be open to inspection by inter- 
ested persons. Information and business data 
proffered in confidence shall be submitted on sep- 
arate pages clearly marked “For official use only 
of Committee for Reciprocity Information.” 

Public hearings will be held before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, at which oral 
statements will be heard. The first hearing will 
be at 2:00 p. m. on March 28, 1955, in the Hearing 
Room in the Tariff Commission Building, 7th and 
E Streets, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. Wit- 
nesses who make application to be heard will be 
advised regarding the time and place of their 
individual appearances. Appearances at hearings 
before the Committee may be made only by or on 
behalf of those persons who have filed written 
statements and who have within the time pre- 
scribed made written application for oral presen- 
tation of views. Statements made at the public 
hearings shall be under oath. 

Persons or groups interested in import products 
may present to the Committee their views con- 
cerning possible tariff concessions by the United 
States on any product, whether or not included 
in the list annexed to the notice of intention to 
negotiate. However, as indicated in the notice 
of intention to negotiate, no tariff reduction or 
specific continuance of customs or excise treat- 
ment will be considered on any product which 
is not included in the list annexed to the public 
notice by the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements, unless it is subsequently in- 
cluded in a supplementary public list. Any other 
matters appropriate to be considered in connec- 
tion with the proposed negotiations may also be 
presented. 
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The United States Tariff Commission has today 
announced public hearings on the import items 
appearing in the list annexed to the notice of inten. 
tion to negotiate to run concurrently with the 
hearings of the Committee for Reciprocity Infor. 


mation. Oral testimony and written information 
submitted to the Tariff Commission will be made 
available to and will be considered by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agreements, 
Consequently, those whose interests relate only 
to import products included in the foregoing 
list, and who appear before the Tariff Commis- 
sion, need not, but may if they wish, appear also 
before the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion. 

Copies of the list attached to the notice of in- 
tention to negotiate may be obtained from the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information at the 
address designated above and may be inspected 
at the field offices of the Department of Commerce. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information this 21st day of February, 1955. 


Epwarp YARDLEY 
Secretary 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 
I. Supplementary Notice of Trade-Agreement Negotia- 
tions under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade Involving Japan Proposed in the Notice of 
November 18, 1954 and published November 16, 
1954 ; 
II. Possible Adjustment in Preferential Rates on Cuban 
Products. 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, approved June 12, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 
945, ch. 474; 65 Stat. 73, ch. 141) and to paragraph 
4 of Executive Order 10082 of October 5, 1949 
(3 CFR, 1949 Supp., p. 126), further notice is 
hereby given by the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements supplementary to the notice 
by the Committee dated November 13, 1954 and 
published November 16, 1954 (19 F. R. 7379) re- 
lating to trade-agreement negotiations under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade involv- 
ing Japan. In the notice of November 13, 1954, it 
was stated that no tariff concessions would be con- 
sidered on any article which did not appear in the 
list annexed to that notice unless a supplementary 
list is published and an opportunity is given for 
further supplementary hearings. 
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There is annexed hereto a list,* supplementary to 
the list annexed to the notice by the Committee 
dated November 13, 1954 and published November 
16, 1954 (19 F. R. 7379), of articles imported into 
the United States to be considered for possible 
modification of duties and other import restric- 
tions, imposition of additional import restrictions, 
or specific continuance of existing customs or ex- 
cise treatment in the trade agreement negotiations 
of which notice has been given as stated above. 

The additional articles proposed for considera- 
tion in the negotiations are identified in the an- 
nexed list by specifying the numbers of the 
paragraphs in tariff schedules of Title I or Title II 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, in which 
they are provided for together with the language 
used in such tariff paragraphs to provide for such 
articles, except that where necessary the statutory 
language has been modified by the omission of 
words or the addition of new language in order to 
narrow the scope of the original language. Where 
no qualifying language is used with regard to the 
type, grade, or value of any listed article, all types, 
grades, and values of the article covered by the 
language used are included. 

In the case of each article in the annexed list 
with respect to which the corresponding product 
of Cuba is now entitled to preferential treatment, 
the negotiations referred to may involve the elim- 
ination, reduction, or continuation of the prefer- 
ence, perhaps in some cases with an adjustment or 
specification of the rate applicable to the product 
of Cuba. 

No article will be considered in the negotiations 
for possible modification of duties or other import 
restrictions, imposition of additional import re- 
strictions, or specific continuance of existing cus- 
toms or excise treatment unless it is included, 
specifically or by reference, in the list annexed to 
the notice by the Committee of November 13, 1954 
and published November 16, 1954 (19 F. R. 7379), 
or in the list annexed hereto, or unless it is subse- 
quently included in a further supplementary pub- 
lic list. Only duties on the articles listed imposed 
under the paragraphs of the Tariff Act of 1930 
specified with regard to such articles and import 
taxes imposed on such articles under the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 will be considered for a 
possible decrease, but additional or separate ordi- 
nary duties or import taxes on such articles im- 





‘List not printed here. Copies may be obtained from 
the U.S. Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
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posed under any other provisions of law may be 
bound against increase as an assurance that the 
concession under the listed paragraph will not 
be nullified. In addition, any action which might 
be taken with respect to basic duties on products 
may involve action with respect to compensating 
duties imposed on manufactures containing such 
products. In the event that an article which as 
of January 1, 1954, was regarded as classifiable 
under a description included in the annexed list 
is excluded therefrom by judicial decision or 
otherwise prior to the conclusion of the trade- 
agreement negotiations, the list will nevertheless 
be considered as including such article. 

Public hearings in connection with the “peril 
point” investigation of the United States Tariff 
Commission in connection with the articles in- 
cluded in the annexed list, pursuant to section 3 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
as amended, are the subject of an announcement 
of this date issued by that Commission. 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, as amended, and paragraph 5 of Executive 
Order 10082 of October 5, 1949, information and 
views as to any aspect of the proposals announced 
in this supplementary notice may be submitted to 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information in 
accordance with the announcement of this date 
issued by that Committee. 

By direction of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements this 21st day of 
February 1955. 

Cart D. Corse 
Chairman 
Interdepartmental Comittee 
on Trade Agreements 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 
I. Supplementary Notice of Trade-Agreement Negotia- 
tions Proposed in the Notice of November 13, 1954, 


Published November 16, 1954; 
II. Possible Adjustment in Preferential Rates on Cuban 


Products. 

Submission of Information to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information 

Closing date for application to be heard, March 18, 
1955 

Closing date for submission of briefs by those 
desiring to be heard, March 18, 1955 

Public hearings open and closing date for submis- 
sion of briefs by those not desiring to be heard, 
March 28, 1955 
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The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements has issued on this day a notice sup- 
plementing the notice dated November 13, 1954 
and published November 16, 1954 (19 F. R. 7379) 
relating to trade-agreement negotiations under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
involving Japan. 

Annexed to the supplementary notice of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments is a list * of articles imported into the United 
States to be considered in trade-agreement nego- 
tiations of which notice has been given as stated 
above; this list supplements the list annexed to 
the notice by that Committee of November 13, 
1954 and published November 16, 1954 (19 F. R. 
7379). The Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion hereby gives notice that all applications for 
oral presentation of views in regard to any aspect 
of the proposals announced in the supplementary 
notice shall be submitted to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information not later than 12:00 
noon, March 18, 1955. Such applications must 
indicate the product or products on which the 
individuals or groups desire to be heard, and an 
estimate of the time required for such presenta- 
tion. Persons who desire to be heard in regard to 
the foregoing proposals shall also submit writ- 
ten statements to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information not later than 12:00 noon, March 18, 
1955. Written statements of persons who do not 
desire to be heard shall be submitted not later 
than 12:00 noon, March 28, 1955. Such com- 
munications shall be addressed to “Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Washington 25, D. C.” Fifteen copies 
of written statements, either typed, printed, or 
duplicated shall be submitted, of which one copy 
shall be sworn to. 

Written statements submitted to the Commit- 
tee, except information and business data prof- 
fered in confidence, shall be open to inspection by 
interested persons. Information and_ business 
data proffered in confidence shall be submitted on 
separate pages clearly marked “For ofiicial use 
only of Committee for Reciprocity Information.” 

Public hearings will be held before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, at which oral 
statements will be heard. The first hearing will 
be at 2: 00 p. m. on March 28, 1955, in the Hearing 
Room in the Tariff Commission Building, 7th 
and E Streets, N. W., Washington 25, D.C. Wit- 
nesses who make application to be heard will be 
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advised regarding the time and place of their 
individual appearances. Appearances at hear. 
ings before the Committee may be made only by 
or on behalf of those persons who have filed writ- 
ten statements and who have within the time 
prescribed made written application for oral pre- 
sentation of views. Statements made at the pub- 
lic hearings shall be under oath. 

Persons or groups interested in import products 
may present to the Committee their views con- 
cerning possible tariff concessions by the United 
States on any product, whether or not included 
in the list annexed to the supplementary notice, 
However, as indicated in said notice, no tariff 
reduction or specific continuance of customs or 
excise treatment will be considered on any product 
which is not included in the list annexed to the 
public notice by the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements of November 13, 1954 and 
published November 16, 1954 (19 F. R. 7379), the 
list annexed to the supplementary notice issued 
by said Committee on this date, or in a further 
supplementary public list. Any other matters 
appropriate to be considered in connection with 
the proposed negotiations may also be presented, 
including any additional views regarding con- 
cessions that might be obtained. 

The United States Tariff Commission has today 
announced public hearings on the import items 
appearing in the list annexed to the supplementary 
notice to run concurrently with the hearings of 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information. 
Oral testimony and written information submit- 
ted to the Tariff Commission will be made 
available to and will be considered by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agreements. 
Consequently, those whose interests relate only to 
import products included in said list, and who 
appear before the Tariff Commission, need not, 
but may if they wish, appear also before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

Copies of the list attached to the supplementary 
notice may be obtained from the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information at the address desig- 
nated above and may be inspected at the field of- 
fices of the Department of Commerce. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information this 21st day of February 1955. 


Epwarp YARDLEY 
Secretary 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
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U. S. Views on Communist Rejection 
of Security Council Invitation 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations * 


When the Security Council decided at its last 
meeting to consider the New Zealand proposal for 
a cessation of hostilities in the area of the offshore 
islands, it was clear that the great majority of 
members recognized the need for dealing with the 
specific situation which was such a danger to inter- 
national peace and security. 

Consistent with the moderation of this proposal, 
the New Zealand representative [Sir Leslie Knox 
Munro] urged that the Chinese Communist re- 
gime be invited to send a representative to be pres- 
ent during the discussion of his item by the Coun- 
cil. This tended to emphasize the seriousness of 
New Zealand’s purpose in bringing this matter be- 
fore us. 

Now, Mr. President, the Chinese Communists 
have declined. 

The United States shares the disappointment of 
the free world because of this action. It is bound 
to hamper the achievement of a cessation of hos- 
tilities in the area. The rejection of the invita- 
tion by the Chinese Communist regime is not only 
rude; it also willfully distorts the meaning and 
purpose of the New Zealand item. Its allegations 
of aggressive and interventionist actions by the 
United States are, to put it mildly, contrary to 
fact. 

Even the least optimistic of us was entitled to 
expect something better in the way of response 
from Peiping. Once again the Chinese Commu- 
nists show their contempt for the principles and 
the authority of the United Nations. 

The United States supports the initiative of the 
representative of New Zealand because we sin- 
cerely desire to eliminate a situation which 
clearly endangers international peace and secu- 
rity. Weare convinced that the Security Council 
must continue to seek the objective proposed at 
our last meeting by the representative of New Zea- 
land. 

The importance of stopping the fighting is as 
great as it ever was, Mr. President, regardless of 


*Made in the Security Council on Feb. 14 (U.S./U.N. 
press release 2113). 
* BULLETIN of Feb. 14, 1955, p. 251. 
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Communist vituperation. We shall continue our 
consultations with the members of the Council in 
an effort to bring about a cessation of hostilities. 
Until those are completed, therefore, we can ad- 
journ this meeting subject to the call of the pres- 
ident.® 


U. S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Governing Body of the 
International Labor Office 

The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 19 (press release 94) that the 128th session of 
the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Office will be held at Geneva, Switzerland, from 
March 1 to 4, 1955. Committees of the Govern- 
ing Body will meet from February 21 to March 1 
and on March 5. 

The United States will be represented at the 
128th session by the following delegation : 


United States Government Representative 

J. Ernest Wilkins, Assistant Secretary of Labor, Depart- 
ment of Labor 

United States Government Substitute Representative 


Arnold Zempel, Executive Director, Office of International 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 


United States Government Adviser 

Otis E. Mulliken, Officer in Charge of Social Affairs, Office 
of International Economic and Social Affairs, De- 
partment of State 


The Governing Body, which meets three times 
a year, is responsible for the general supervision 
of the International Labor Organization (Ito). 

The Governing Body is assisted in its work by 
eight committees. They deal with matters re- 
lating to finance and administration; manpower 
and employment; the application of conventions, 
recommendations, and standing orders; alloca- 
tions; industrial committees; international organi- 
zations; freedom of association; and technical 


assistance. 


*The Council adjourned to meet again at the call of its 
president, after rejecting by 10 votes to 1 (U.S.8.R.) a 
Soviet motion that the Council pass on to the considera- 
tion of the Soviet item, “United States acts of aggression 
against the People’s Republic of China in the area of 
Taiwan (Formosa) and other islands of China.” 
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TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Drugs 

Protocol for the termination of the Brussels agreements 
for the unification of pharmacopoeial formulas for 
potent drugs. Signed at Geneva May 20, 1952. TIAS 
2692. 
Ratification deposited: Belgium, January 6, 1955. 


Postal Matters 


Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution; and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 
July 11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 
2800. 


Ratification deposited: Venezuela, January 12, 1955. 


BILATERAL 


China 


Mutual defense treaty. Signed at Washington Decem- 
ber 2, 1954. Advice and consent of Senate to ratifica- 
tion given February 9, 1955. 

Ratified by the President: February 11, 1955. 


Haiti 


Agreement relating to the extension of the cooperative 
program in agriculture. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Port-au-Prince January 28 and February 3, 1955. 
Enters into force on date of the signature of an oper- 
ational agreement. 

Agreement relating to the extension of the cooperative 
health program in Haiti. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Port-au-Prince January 28 and February 3, 1955. 
Enters into force on date of the signature of an oper- 
ational agreement. 

Agreement implementing article VI, paragraph 4, of the 
agreement for a cooperative program of rural education 
of May 28, 1954 (TIAS 3035). Effected by exchange 
of notes at Port-au-Prince January 28 and February 3, 
1955. Enters into force on date of the signature of an 
operational agreement. 





FOREIGN SERVICE 











Confirmations 


The Senate on February 4 confirmed John Sherman 
Cooper to be Ambassador to India and Nepal. 

The Senate on February 4 confirmed Donald R. Heath 
to be Ambassador to Lebanon. 

The Senate on February 11 confirmed Philip W. Bonsal 
to be Ambassador to Colombia. 
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Resignation 


Merwin L. Bohan as U.S. Representative on the Inter. 
American Economic and Social Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, effective January 31. 





PUBLICATIONS 








Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, 
except in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Consular Officers. TIAS 2984. Pub. 5544. 67 pp. 25¢. 


Convention and Supplementary Protocol, and Minutes of 
Interpretation between the United States and Ireland— 
Signed at Dublin May 1, 1950, and March 3, 1952, respec- 
tively. Entered into force June 12, 1954. 


Relief from Taxation on Defense Expenditures. 
2996. Pub. 5569. 31 pp. 15¢. 


TIAS 


Agreement, with Annex and Minute, between the United 
States and Turkey—Signed at Ankara June 23, 1954. 
Entered into force June 23, 1954. 


Jurisdiction over Offenses by United States Forces in 
Korea. TIAS 3012. Pub. 5622. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Republic of 
Korea. Exchange of notes—Dated at Taejon July 12, 
1950. Entered into force July 12, 1950. 

TIAS 3016. 


Air Transport Services. Pub. 5626. 4 


pp. 


Agreement between the United States and Sweden. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington August 6, 1954. 
Aide Memoire—Dated at Washington August 6, 1954. 
Entered into force August 6, 1954. 


Air Transport Services. TIAS 3017. 


pp. 


Agreement between the United States and Denmark. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington August 6, 1954. 
Aide Memoire—Dated August 6, 1954. Entered into force 
August 6, 1954. 


Pub. 5632. 4 


Air Transport Services. 
pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Norway. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington August 6, 1954. 
Aide Memoire—Dated at Washington August 6, 1954. 
Entered into force August 6, 1954. 


Navigation, Loran Station on Cape Christian, Baffin 
Island. TIAS 3019. Pub. 5600. 5 pp. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Ottawa May 1 and 3, 1954. 
Entered into force May 3, 1954. 


Double Taxation, Taxes on Estates of Deceased Persons. 
TIAS 3032. Pub. 5684. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Understanding between the United States and Greece, Re- 
garding Clerical Errors in Convention of February 20, 
1950. Exchange of notes—Dated at Athens August 3 and 
19, 1954. 


TIAS 3018. Pub. 5633. 4 


Department of State Bulletin 
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New Opportunities 
in the U.S. Foreign Service 


Publication 5748 15 cents 


An exceptional opportunity exists at this time for young 
American men and women to become officers in the Foreign 
Service of the United States. This opportunity is due primarily 
to the reorganization directed by the Secretary of State on the 
recommendation of his Public Committee on Personnel. 


A recent pamphlet entitled New Opportunities in the U.S. 
Foreign Service tells of the work and training of the Foreign 
Service officer, and life in the Service. Classes, pay, promotion, 
allowances, and other benefits are also discussed, and the proc- 
ess of becoming a Foreign Service officer is explained. A 
section on the examination is included in the pamphlet. 


Applicants for the U.S. Foreign Service must be at least 
20 and under 31 years of age, and have been an American 
citizen for at least 10 years. If married, the candidate must 
be married to an American citizen. 

New Opportunities in the U.S. Foreign Service is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 15 cents a copy. 
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